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HEARD IN THE GATES 


E CALL special attention to the program for the installation 
: \ \ of Dr. O. L. Shelton as the new Dean of the School of Religion 
to be found in our Potpourri section. The major address 
upon this occasion was delivered by President Albert W. Palmer of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. Dr. Palmer’s message appears in the 
contributed section of this issue of the QUARTERLY. A large number 
of ministers and others friends of the institution both from Indiana 
and other parts of the country were present for this important event. 
Beginning with July the QUARTERLY will be published under the 
special direction of an editorial committee of which Dean O. L. Shelton 
is chairman. The personnel of this committee is given on page two of 
this number. The new program provides for an extension and enlarge- 
ment of the magazine although for no radical departure from the pre- 
vious policy of the journal. The current issue was prepared prior to 
the time set for the inauguration of the new program. It should be 
said, however, that the special features in this number, including among 
others the surveys of world events in general, of the church ecumenical, 
and of the Disciples were suggested and approved by the editorial 
committee. 

Principal A. R. Main of Melbourne, Australia, has been a member 
of our editorial group from the organization of the journal. He has 
since retired from active service with the Bible College at Glen Iris 
and a short time ago sent us the following personal word: 








“T had hoped to be able to keep more in touch with you and SHANE 
QUARTERLY than I have done, but found it impossible. My removal to 
N.S. Wales, my frequent ill health, and then the loss of my dear wife, 

have all rendered my retirement inevitable. So please release me from 
the titular honor of an editorial position and accept my very best wishes 
for all your work.” 


It was the feeling of the editorial committee that Principal Main 
should be requested to continue as an honorary member of our staff 
without any obligation to contribute to the journal except under such 
circumstances as he may find thoroughly convenient. It was also the 
feeling of the committee that another Australian representative should 
be added to the staff as soon as the necessary arrangements can be made. 

President Albert W. Palmer who delivered the installation sermon 
at the inauguration of Dean Shelton and whose address appears else- 
where in SHANE received his academic training at the University of 
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California, and Yale University. He has also received honorary de- 
grees of D. D. from the Pacific School of Religion, Litt. D. from 
Boston University, and LL. D. from Olivet College. He is the author 
of “The Human Side of Hawaii,” ‘““The Minister’s Job,” “Come, Let 
Us Worship,” “The New Christian Epic,” and other works. He has 
just retired from the presidency of the Chicago Theological Seminary 
after having served that institution since 1930. 

Charles S. Braden took his A. B. at Baker University and later 
studied at Columbia, receiving his B. D. from Union Seminary. He 
afterward made his Ph. D. at the University of Chicago. He is the 
author of “Religious Aspects of the Conquest of Mexico,” ‘Modern 
Tendencies in World Religions,” and other works. He has been teach- 
ing the history and literature of religions at Northwestern University 
since 1926 and is one of the best known authorities in his field. 

Ivar Lou Myhr received her doctorate in Philosophy from Vander- 
bilt University after taking work in Yale and other institutions. She 
has been a frequent contributor to SHANE since the founding of the 
magazine. At present she is Professor of English in Hollins College, 
Virginia. 

Lt. (j.g.) Oliver Read Whitley has lately entered the Chaplaincy 
and is now engaged in service overseas. While abroad he maintains 
his residence at Joliet, Illinois. This is his first contribution to SHANE 
and we are sure that it will be enjoyed by all of our readers. 
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I 
A GLANCE AT THE WORLD 
By 
FREDERICK D. KERSHNER 


No person can tell what are the really important facts 
of contemporaneous history. What seems outstanding 
today may well be forgotten tomorrow. The historians 
of the first century A. D. overlooked practically all of the 
facts relative to the earthly experiences of Jesus and Paul 
and recorded the names and exploits of princes and nobles 
who are universally regarded as nobodies at the present 
time. The items cataloged below represent one indi- 
vidual’s glance at the tragic world scene of 1944. The pic- 
ture is presented simply for what it is worth and with no 
claim to infallibility or to anything approaching finality. 


I. THe Rise or Russian POWER 


ISTORIANS of the future may well look upon 1944 as the 
year when Russia first stood out as the dominant nation on 
the face of the globe. Never before had the “Bear that walks 

like a man” taken his place so to speak at the head of the table. Eng- 
land and Germany had challenged Muscovite supremacy for centuries 
with a considerable degree of success but with the debacle of Stalingrad 
and the triumphant march of the Red armies westward thruout 1944 
a new coloring was given to the picture. The forces of Marshal Stalin 
became recognized everywhere as the strongest and most determined 
battallions in the world. In Britain, Prime Minister Churchill, who 
originally loved communism to the same extent that the devil is said 
to long for holy water, could not praise sufficiently the prowess of 
comrade Stalin and his unbeatable warriors. In the United States a 
few Red baiters attacked doctrinaire communism but were careful to 
explain that they had no objection to accepting the help of the Soviet 
armies. Diplomaticly speaking, the Russians manifested extraordinary 
wisdom and restraint thruout the year. They avoided saying anything 
when they did not consider it important but had no hesitancy in acting 
with swiftness and decision when their interest seemed to require it. 
To sum the whole matter up, 1944 was the year when the map of the 
world had a big red R stamped all over it. 
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II. THe ProGress oF COMMUNIST IDEOLOGY 


Most contemporary historians regard Stalin as a Russian national- 
ist rather than a real communist. Lenin and the leaders of the Red 
revolution were undoubtedly world enthusiasts and propagandists. 
They cared no more for Russian nationalism than for any other out- 
worn bourgeois conception. Lenin undoubtedly kept the faith until 
he died and it seems probable that Trotsky also adhered thruout his 
career to his earlier principles. Stalin did not challenge the communis- 
tic platform during the earlier years of his dictatorship. Later, how- 
ever, he drew away from Lenin and his associates, both in principle 
and in practice. When the original leaders, or those who were left of 
them, protested, the Iron Man promptly liquidated them after a series 
of sensational trials which shook liberal opinions thruout the world. 
The extent to which the dictator actually modified Russian collectivism 
is still a matter of dispute. It is certainly true that a good many capi- 
talistic features have been introduced and a good many socialistic 
characteristics discarded. Hence, men like Mr. Churchill, Mr. Willkie, 
and even the president of the American Chamber of Commerce find 
something to praise in the Russian system. This does not mean that 
they have been converted to collectivism but rather that Russian com- 
munism has become so diluted as to make it at least socially tolerable. 
Admitting that the Stalin brand of economics is a very attenuated form 
of the original Marxian program, we must still reckon with the fact 
that it is perhaps all the more dangerous on this account. The Balkan 
countries, for example, contain a great deal of bourgeois sentiment but 
with the tremendous power of Russia backing a modified collectivism 
they may well agree to capitulate to the Muscovite sphere of influence. 
However much the followers of Trotsky and the original disciples of 
Lenin may hate and attack the present ruler of Russia they cannot deny 
that he has raised the level of communist influence enormously thruout 
the world. Even in China, Chiang Kai-Shek now appears willing to 
deal with the communist leaders whom he has fought so vigorously 
practically all of his life. If it be true that the Vatican diplomats, 
along with tory forces in england and elsewhere, encouraged the Ger- 
mans to attack Russia in order to wipe out communism the result has 
been a boomerang of gigantic proportions. 


III. Tue ALLiep VICTORIES IN AFRICA AND EUROPE 


The progress of the United Nations forces in North Africa, Italy, 
France, Belgium, Holland, and other countries during 1944 was of 
outstanding military significance. In spite of superior training, excel- 
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lent equipment, and, for the most part, skillful leadership, the German 
armies were compelled to give ground in nearly every portion of the 
huge terrain they had overrun. In Africa they almost cut the Suez 
life-line of the British empire, but at the crucial moment General Mont- 
gomery turned them back and the American invasion completed the 
job. The conquest of Sicily and of southern and central Italy followed 
in short order with the result that Italy was knocked out of the war 
and the British secured unchallenged control of the Mediterranean. 
The later invasion and conquest of France, Belgium, and the larger 
part of Holland completed the picture of German reverses which had 
been more than duplicated by the progress of the Red armies in the 
east. On the whole, 1944 was a bad year for the Axis, altho it cer- 
tainly did not, as many observers hope it would, record unconditional 
and unquestioned defeat. Hitler was forced to disgorge his swollen 
empire but at the close of December he had renewed the offensive and 
was still holding both in Russia and Italy. The cost of the war to the 
Germans had become enormous and little short of overwhelming. Only 
an unbridled fanaticism quite different from the calculating prudence 
of the Kaiser and his generals could keep the Reich in the war. After 
the attempt to kill Hitler in the summer, some of the top generals were 
publicly hanged. Heinrich Himmler, the head of the Gestapo, took 
over the direction of the country and energeticly stiffened its morale. 
Reports of Hitler’s death circulated thruout the world but were denied 
in Germany. At the same time the Fiihrer quit making speeches and 
ceased to appear in public. The renewed vigor of German arms on the 
western front was accounted for by many people on the ground that 
Hitler who made so many cardinal mistakes was no longer in charge 
of the war. 


IV. GERMAN STAYING POWER IN SPITE OF REVERSES 


History will record 1944 as the year when Germany lost more 
than she had expected and when the Allies gained less than they had 
anticipated. Once the Axis powers were on the run, many observers 
especially in England and America concluded, all was over but the 
shouting. Never was there a greater mistake. The Teutons pulled 
themselves together, shortened their lines, sent their manufacturers 
underground, and launched a new offensive of their own only a few 
days before the Christmas celebration. They broke thru the American 
lines and it looked for a time as if they might reach Antwerp or Paris. 
Eventually they failed in any such grandiose achievements but they 
certainly served notice to the world that they were still able to fight. 
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Many students of current affairs gave up attempting to solve the 
German gasoline problem in 1944. On any reasonable basis it seemed 
impossible for the enemy planes and tanks to be kept going on artificial 
gas alone. Yet this was substantially what happened before the close 
of the year. In the United States, in spite of our enormous natural 
reserves, gasoline rationing became rigid and universal. The United 
Powers, with all the petrol in the world at their disposal, were hard 
pressed to find enough for military purposes. The Germans with 
practically no gasoline, except what they squeezed out of their slender 
deposits of coal, managed to fight on without any apparent diminution 
of strength. Some day the secret of this amazing performance will 
doubtless be known. At present we can only characterize it as one 
of the real miracles of history. 


V. AMERICAN TRIUMPHS IN THE PACIFIC 


Germany was not the only nation which fought on two fronts in 
1944. The United States and, to a certain extent, the British empire 
were busily occupied on both sides of the hemisphere. The wisdom of 
this division of resources was challenged by many critics but there does 
not appear to have been any real choice in the matter so far as the par- 
ticipating governments were concerned. To most Americans, Japan 
was a more real and immediate threat than Germany. Pearl Harbor, 
after all, was not too far away from the Pacific coast and many cities 
in California and Oregon maintained blackouts until we were about 
ready to return to the Philippines. That our fleet suffered tremendous 
losses in the initial Japanese attack cannot be doubted altho the entire 
picture is still more or less obscure. Our amazing productive capacity, 
however, soon turned the scales once we had time to get underway. 
In 1944 we had the largest navy in the world and used most of it in the 
waters of the Pacific. The Japanese were rolled back from one island 
to another in rapid succession, culminating in General MacArthur’s re- 
turn to the Philippines. The Nipponese suffered enormous losses on 
the sea and in the air while fighting on land with ferocious tenacity. 
By the close of the year it had become reasonably clear that the Japanese 
homeland was being softened up for invasion. Whether the same blind 
fanaticism which Himmler had apparently instilled into the German 
masses would be duplicated in Tokyo was still an open question at the 
close of 1944. Certainly the war lords of the Mikado could not expect 
to win against the whole world. With Germany fading out of the 
picture Japanese resistance could not but become progressively and 
inevitably disastrous. National hara-kiri is undoubtedly more popular 
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among the children of the Rising Sun than anywhere else in the world. 
Nevertheless, it is to be hoped for their sakes as well as for our own 
that they will adopt a more rational and intelligent point of view, as the 
war draws to its swift and certain conclusion. 


VI. THE RESURGENCE OF FRANCE UNDER DE GAULLE 


France is the oldest of all the European nations. She has a con- 
tinuous history of more than fifteen hundred years, going back far 
beyond the days of Charlemagne. She has had many ups and downs, 
as for example, during the Hundred Years War when the Maid of 
Orleans saved her from utter destruction. For many centuries she was 
the leading power in Europe and her court was looked upon as “the 
glass of fashion and the mold of form.” Napoleon, her greatest mili- 
tary leader, is usually considered the foremost warrior of recorded 
time. It appears certain that the period from 1940 to 1944 will go 
down in the annals of France as the most disgraceful and dishonorable 
era in her history. There is something almost comic about the figure 
of the French commander-in-chief riding his old white horse up and 
down the Maginot line during the winter of 1940 which critics on this 
side of the Atlantic designated as the epoch of “the phony war.” The 
Gallic consciousness received a rude shock when Hitler turned the 
flank of the Maginot line and unleased his blitz in the spring of 1940. 
The French defenses crumpled like a pack of cards and the Germans 
took over the entire country in a few weeks. Never before had France, 
once the proudest nation in Europe, proved such an easy plum to shake 
from the tree. Future historians will spend much effort in trying to 
fathom the exact reasons for the French debacle. The significant fact 
of 1944 was the resurgence of France under new military and civil 
leadership. General Charles de Gaulle had foreseen the coming catas- 
trophe of his country when there was still time to head it off. He 
endeavored to awaken his people to their danger but in those days his 
was only a voice crying in the wilderness. When France was utterly 
ruined, as he felt sure it would be, he fled to England and sought to 
organize his countrymen against the German foe. He was outlawed 
by the Petain administration and was snubbed by leading officials, both 
in the British and the American governments. The fact that he kept 
going and eventually succeeded in reorganizing the defunct national 
life of his people is certain to give him a permanent place among the 
really great names in the history of France. It is still too early at this 
time of writing to appraise the full value of his contribution to the new 
nation which will emerge after the war. Certain it is that the record 
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which General de Gaulle has thus far achieved makes his contribution 
to the world panorama of 1944 one of the most dramatic, as well as 
significant features, of the entire picture. 


VII. Tue DEATH oF WENDELL WILLKIE 


Many people of note passed from this world to the next during the 
eventful months of 1944 but it may be a question whether any of them 
meant more to the course of human events than did the American 
businessman and statesman, Wendell L. Willkie. Mr. Willkie, after 
his somewhat turbulent career as a student at Indiana University, 
plunged into the professional, legal and business fields and within a 
few years achieved a reputation as a defender and manager of various 
corporations. He burst like a meteor upon the horizon of politics at 
the Republican National Convention of 1940 when he swept the nomi- 
nation away from all the favorite candidates on the scoreboards. He 
made an effective campaign but the shadows of the approaching world 
conflict were already deepening over America and the majority of the 
electors felt that it would not be wise to jeopardize our foreign interests 
by a change of administration at home. Willkie like Taft, was a good 
loser and emerged from the conflict as a dominant figure on the 
American scene. He circled the globe and wrote his impressions in 
the volume which became the best seller of the period. He developed 
a type of internationalism which was even more vigorous and robust 
than that advocated by Mr. Roosevelt. Most competent interpreters 
of present-day events believe that he could have beaten the president 
in 1944 if he had been given a chance to make the effort. The fact 
that he did not secure the opportunity was partly liis own fault and 
partly that of the Republican party managers. Whether Mr. Willkie 
could have been nominated, if he had continued to press his candidacy 
after losing in the Wisconsin primary, is a matter of dispute but few 
people will deny that he had at least a fighting chance. The obsession 
of the party leaders that Dewey would prove a stronger candidate than 
Willkie because he could command both the isolationist and the inter- 
nationalist vote proved to be erroneous as the November election returns 
clearly demonstrated. The heavy vote polled by Mr. Dewey, however, 
would seem to indicate that Willkie would have swept the country since 
the New York governor’s isolationist support would hardly have gone 
to Mr. Roosevelt in any case. Mr. Willkie’s sudden and unexpected 
death just before the election was a source of profound grief and re- 
gret, not only on the part of our own nation, but of the entire world. 
His place in history is secure. Like Woodrow Wilson, whom he ad- 
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mired immensely, he had the gift of prophecy and could foresee clearly 
the trend of future events. It is still too early properly to evaluate 
the significance of his passing at a time when the world needed him 
most. He could have rendered outstanding service in the period of 
reorganization which will inevitably follow the close of the war. Doubt- 
less, others will take his place but such a man is unique and there is 
no possibility of genuine replacement. 


VIII. Mr. RoosEevett Gains A FourtTH TERM 


Most Americans who opposed Mr. Roosevelt for a third term 
were not disposed to press the issue too vigorously when it became ap- 
parent that he would run for a fourth period in office. After all, the 
real tradition was shattered when he was elected the third term and 
therefore the fourth was on the whole a less iconoclastic venture. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Roosevelt, as he was no doubt perfectly aware, 
had practically no chance for election either for a third or fourth term 
had it not been for the world crisis during which he lived. No presi- 
dent in American history has failed of reelection in war times and it 
is unlikely that, barring a tragicly unsuccessful management of the 
war, any president ever will fail to receive the support of the electorate. 
Abraham Lincoln, who was one of the executives to come up for reelec- 
tion while we had a war on our hands, coined the phrase about swapping 
horses in midstream. The American people have usually taken his view 
of the situation. They did so in 1944. Even with the war going re- 
markably well, Mr. Roosevelt piled up a much smaller majority than in 
1936 or in 1940. Doubtless the allied powers, many of whose repre- 
sentatives do not understand the devious ways of American politics, 
breathed easier when they learned that there would be no change in 
administration at Washington for at least the next four years. As for 
Mr. Roosevelt himself, it became apparent early in 1945 that he felt 
entirely free to act on his own initiative since neither he nor the people 
could look forward for a fifth term. This freedom from purely poli- 
tical considerations should make for better and more impartial admin- 
istration during his last term of office. 


IX. THe Rosot Boms AND Its ASSOCIATES 


Adolph Hitler was undoubtedly lucky at certain points in his career 
now obviously growing to a close. It is likewise true that occasionally 
Dame Fortune failed to smile upon him, much to the benefits and 
comforts of the world at large. One of these instances was the delayed 
arrival of the robot bomb on the horizon of World War II. Had the 
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rocket bombs emerged earlier in the conflict they might have turned 
the tide in favor of the Axis. Exact facts concerning the havoc wrought 
by these agents of destruction are not available but we know enough 
to understand something of the striking power of this new servant of 
death. It appears quite conceivable that the robot will play a large 
part in any future war or wars which may devastate the planet. Citi- 
zens of New York and Washington went to bed a little uneasily during 
the fall of 1944 because they felt that there was a possibility of a robot 
visitation before dawn. Some of them had been in London when the 
new engine of destruction made its first appearance. The robots, and 
there are many varieties of them, differ from ordinary bombing; in 
fact, they give practically no warning of their approach and explode 
with extraordinarily calamitous power. The case for collective se- 
curity against war was tremendously strengthened by the advent of the 
new rocket bombs. Thoughtful people in all countries recognized that 
no form of national defense could be made adequate against such a 
' peril. Only the strong arm of international law could save humanity 
from both infinite danger and the infinite fear of it. The Germans 
deserve the thanks of future generations for making the necessity of 
world organization so imperative that no child could fail to understand 
it. Of course, this altruistic purpose was entirely foreign to their 
minds when they sent the giant robots sailing across the channel but 
the devil has often served the divine purpose. If lasting peace really 
comes after this war, as we all hope it will, the robots will play no 
inconsiderable part in helping the world to reach its all momentous 
decision. 


































X. MeEpIcAL AND HEALTH PRoGRESsS DURING 1944 





Science with its usual ethical impartiality produced penicillin along 
with the robot bomb. The amazing advance in surgical methods during 
the past quarter of a century was reflected by the statistics of the 
wounded who recovered during World War II as compared with all 
previous conflicts. Security against infection, especially from deadly 
diseases like tetanus and typhus, was advanced to such an extent that 
they practically disappeared from the front lines in all countries. Blood 
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transfusions, penicillin and the sulfa drugs have transformed the 
whole area of prognosis in modern hospitals. In this way life has kept F 
pace with death in the forward march of science. After the war the i 
general level of existence should be stepped up by at least one or two 7 
decades. Moreover, the comfort and happiness of the masses of people C 






should be greatly enhanced by the advances which science is constantly 
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making in the conquest of disease and privation. The movements to- 
ward some form of cooperative medical and health protection will 
undoubtedly make life more tolerable than it has been for many human 
beings during the past centuries. The full extent of these vital gains 
cannot be measured at present but we know enough about them to 
understand something of their significance and value. This aspect of 
the tragic panorama of 1944 constitutes one of its brighter and more 
appealing features. 


XI. DisposaL oF CONQUERED COUNTRIES 


With Germany compelled to disgorge her ill-gotten empire during 
the latter part of 1944, the problem of rehabilitation in the liberated 
lands became acute and imperative. As the result of at least a tacit 
understanding between the Big Three, the Balkan countries were left 
to the guidance of Russia, while the western nations, such as Belgium, 
Italy and Greece were turned over to the British and the Americans. 
Poland was obviously in the sphere of Russian dominance but for 
various reasons was also the subject of much discussion by the Anglo- 
American peoples. In general, it may be said that the English and 
Americans, while talking idealism, actually followed an exceedingly 
archaic and conservative pattern in practice. For example, the House 
of Savoy in Italy had been identified with fascism almost from its 
beginning and certainly could not be said to represent the democratic 
aspirations of the Italian people. Nevertheless, Mr. Churchill rebuffed 
even an aristocrat like Count Sforza when the latter wished to form 
a genuinely free government for the Italians. The result of this lack 
of insight became apparent in the limited support which the Italian 
masses gave to the allied armies in their efforts to drive the Germans 
out of the peninsula. Much the same obtuseness alienated popular 
support from the Allies in Belgium and Greece. Theoretically, Mr. 
Churchill could declaim eloquently that like Lincoln he was striving 
only to guarantee government of the people, by the people and for the 
people in Athens and Epirus, but far too many Greek patriots were 
exterminated in the process of achieving this program. By contrast, 
the Russians were much more astute. When they went into Hungary, 
for example, instead of recognizing some antique shadow of feudalism 
or monarchy they brought together a government directly chosen by 
the people and representing broadly and intelligently the general senti- 
ment of the masses. As a result, there were no disorders in liberated 
Hungary and no Russian soldiers were required to lay off fighting 
Germans in order to keep any section of the Hungarians quiet. The 
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exact data covering the Polish situation are not yet available but it is a 
fairly safe wager that when the returns are all in the administration 
sponsored by the Soviets will turn out to be the one which has the 
greatest popular backing. Marshal Stalin is a realist who is entirely 
unhampered by any prepossessions concerning the sanctity of thrones, 
kings, princes, dukes, or other trappings of royalty. What he tries to 
do is to find out the type of administration which will command the 
support of the majority of the people and then put it into effect. This 
does not mean that he tried to force communism down the throats of 
conquered peoples during 1944. In Hungary, for example, many of 
the leading members of the cabinet which he approved were not com- 
munists and the same thing was true in other countries. Here, again, 
the Russians showed up to advantage by comparison with their allies. 
The latter undoubtedly meant well and were actuated by noble and 
worthy motives but in practice they lacked the realistic finesse of 
Moscow. The consequences of this situation, as previously indicated, 
are certain to be important for many centuries to come. 


XII. DuMBaARTON Oaks 


We have left what is in our judgment the most significant fact 
of world history during 1944 for the last item on our list. It may 
well turn out that the most important events of the year were not the 
struggles of huge masses of people on the battle field or the movements 
of giant squadrons of bombers in the air but rather the still small voices 
which emerged from the various types of conferences held during the 
period. Of these meetings, the one which was brought together at 
Dumbarton Oaks in the suburbs of Washington was doubtless the most 
vital, altho the matters discussed at the monetary conference held 
earlier in the year were of almost equal importance to the comfort and 
happiness of humanity. The Dumbarton Oaks discussions represented 
the preliminary efforts toward the formation of a world organization 
permanently to outlaw war and maintain the collective peace of the 
globe. The program which finally emerged from the conference was 
obviously crude and only an outline but it represented a definite start 
in the right direction and no progress is ever achieved until we have 
at least made a beginning. Thoughtful Christians thruout the world 
hailed the approval John Foster Dulles’ statements at the Cleveland 
meeting of Federal Council representatives in January, 1945, to the 
effect that any progress toward world peace is better than none and 
that the church can not afford to discount any effort in the right direc- 
tion because it does not at this time go far enough to suit some of its 
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members. A quarter of a century earlier, Woodrow Wilson, at Ver- 
sailles, tried to start something very much like that which the Dum- 
barton Oaks group had in mind. The seed failed to germinate for 
various reasons which need not receive our attention now and World 
War II immediately loomed on the horizon. Unless we wish to pave 
the way for World War III, we must do something about the matter 
now. Perhaps the Dumbarton Oaks delegates fell short of what might 
have been expected from them. Perhaps they neglected some important 
points which should have been considered and adopted. Perhaps, since 
they were all human, they faiied to achieve complete perfection in their 
undertaking. Granting these considerations as Mr. Dulles said in 
Cleveland, the inescapable fact remains that Dumbarton Oaks repre- 
sents the one and only way out now available for humanity. It is either 
this or chaos and it ought not to take us long to make up our minds as 
to what attitude we shall assume toward the conference. If genuine 
collective security comes after this war, later historians will record the 
Dumbarton Oaks conference as one of the most outstanding and im- 
portant facts thus far recorded in the annals of the human race. 


II 
A GLANCE AT THE CHURCH ECUMENICAL 


What do we mean when we speak of the visible church 
ecumenical? Obviously, no one communion can lay claim 
to the possession of all, who in the judgment of the 
Master are his true follows. The real church which is 
the body of Christ must be made up of representatives 
from even. most obscure groups of Christendom who 
have somehow managed to make incarnate the spirit of 
Jesus in their daily walk and lives. It is the dream and 
hope of all Christians that some day the external or bibli- 
cal may coincide with its invisible and spiritual counter- 
part. Until that day arrives, when we write of the church 
ecumenical, we are obliged to consider all visible groups 
and classes in nominal Christendom since it is not for us 
to judge who are and who are not recognized by the 
Christ himself as his genuine disciples. 


I. IMPORTANCE OF THE CHAPLAINCY IN THE PRESENT WoRLD 
SITUATION 


Nothing about World War II has been more striking or signifi- 
cant than the changed status of the chaplain in the armed forces of the 
belligerent nations. In World War I the chaplain played a rather 
inconspicuous and almost insignificant role. Most churches did not 
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attach much significance to the position and some religious leaders 
even insisted that the chaplaincy ought to be abolished. The army and 
navy on their side tolerated the chaplain but did not regard him as espe- 
cially important. Under the circumstances, it was no wonder that the 
best talent which such a type of service inevitably demands was not 
called out from the ranks of the youthful leadership of the church. In 
World War II the situation has been exactly the reverse. Not only 
have the churches recognized the importance of the chaplaincy but the 
best talent in Christendom has been enlisted in the service of the armed 
defense of freedom and international order. The military leadership 
on its side give full credit to the chaplain for his efforts to bring 
spiritual consolation to those who are passing thru the terrible ordeal 
of battle and warfare. The chaplains themselves appear to recognize, 
as never before, both the responsibilities and the opportunities which 
their position entails. As one of them who has achieved high distinc- 
tion in the service of God wrote to us not long ago, the chaplain is 
determining the future of the church for the next half century by the 
manner in which he is measuring up or failing to measure up to his 
responsibilities in the present emergency. The chaplain has it in his 
power to inspire respect for religion or to produce the opposite feeling 
on the part of those who come under his influence. Everything points 
towards renewed interest in the church and in the religious life of the 
future on the part of our returned veterans because of the inspiration 
they have received from the representatives of the faith who have 
ministered to their needs on the field of battle. 


2. THe TREND TowaArD ECUMENICITY 


The church was definitely moving in the direction of ecumenicity 
prior to World War II. The two Conferences on Faith and Order 
which were held at Lausanne and Edinburgh, as well as the two on 
Life and Work which were convened at Stockholm and Oxford, paved 
the way for the organization of a unified World Council which should 
represent the aspirations toward unity and fellowship of a large part 
of the Christian world. The organization of the World Council pro- 
ceeded slowly because of the pressure of the prewar condition and other 
circumstances, but it nevertheless definitely went forward. The year 
of 1944, while not witnessing any great manifestation of the external 
embodiment of the ecumenic spirit, nevertheless, disclosed to the atten- 
tive observer clear indications of the constant growth and progress of 
the ecumenic idea. Churches everywhere revealed a disposition to for- 
get individual particularities in the interest of a larger fellowship. 
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Perhaps this attitude was in part produced by the consciousness that 
humanity is rapidly becoming “one world” as Wendell Willkie put it 
and that the church can not lag behind the secular organization in its 
aspirations toward unity. Be that as it may, the swift moving pan- 
orama of 1944 made it clear that when the war ends the progress toward 
religious unity will be at least as pronounced as that toward world soli- 
darity in the fields of economics and politics. 


3. New INTERESTS OF THE CHURCH IN WORLD CooPERATION 


At the close of World War I, Woodrow Wilson, who was the son 
of a clergyman and something of a lay preacher himself, called upon 
the churches to support the new world organization in the interest of 
the abolition of war. Some individual leaders responded to his appeal 
but the church organizations as a whole did very little about it. Most 
churchmen were either hazy in their thinking concerning the matter or 
else felt that the proposition could be put over without the absolute 
support of the church. Events proved that carelessness and indifference 
were destined to produce a bitter harvest before the next generation had 
passed away. Many clergymen reproached themselves when World War 
II broke upon humanity for not having put forth greater effort to 
achieve collective security a quarter of a century before. For these 
reasons, as well as for others, 1944 witnessed vigorous and energetic 
effort on the part of responsible church leaders to use all of their in- 
fluence in behalf of the movement toward international organization 
which came so near to success after World War I. The Federal Coun- 
cil Commission on a Just and Durable Peace under the chairmanship 
of John Foster Dulles made a most significant contribution to the 
world cooperative movement thruout the year. Mr. Dulles became a 
national figure and undoubtedly gave substantial encouragement and 
support to the movement toward international organization. The 
churches thus took a place in the center of the stage instead of remain- 
ing on the side lines as they did in 1920. In our judgment this awaken- 
ing to their true responsibility toward present-day needs represents a 
revitalizing factor which will mean much for the church in the future. 
The editors of Fortune criticize clerical leadership between the two 
wars because it possessed no clear and definite word for the times and 
because it tagged along after others instead of pointing the way. Such 
accusation cannot be made against the church of 1944. This in itself 
is an immense advance giving ground for definite optimism in the 
future. 
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4. THE PAssING OF ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE 


People everywhere were shocked near the close of 1944 by the 
news of the death of William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Primate of the Church of England and chairman of the newly organized 
World Council of Churches. Dr. Temple was a colossus physically, 
mentally and spiritually. He stood out as did no other man of his 
generation as the incarnation of the will toward religious freedom on 
the part of great masses of Christianity. There were certain respects 
in which Dr. Temple was an aristocrat but there were others in which, 
to a very remarkable degree, he represented the common people of his 
time. Almost thruout his career he was a member of the British labor 
party and was a consistent advocate of social and political reform. Up 
to the very close of his life he strove toward the promotion of better 
housing and living conditions on the part of the underprivileged. He 
was an intellectualist and one of the greatest scholars of his time but 
he never forgot the plain man of the streets and was always thinking 
of improving his welfare. From the ecumenic standpoint the church 
has sustained an almost irreparable loss in the death of Archbishop 
Temple. The Church of England may find it difficult to discover 
another primate who will fit into William Temple’s shoes, but the 
church at large faces an apparently hopeless task in striving to locate 
a successor to him in the ecumenic field. No doubt the Lord will raise 
up a successor in due season but at the present moment no one answer- 
ing to his description appears to loom on the horizon. 


5. CHANGED RELIGious STATUs oF Russia 


Russia has sometimes been styled the most religious or by other 
authorities the most mystic people on earth. Prior to the revolution, 
the majority of the citizens were members of the Greek Orthodox com- 
munion and adherence to any other faith was likely to secure for the 
individual a free ticket to Siberia. The corruption, tyranny and in- 
tolerance of the czarist, religious and political regime was largely re- 
sponsible for the reaction to extreme atheism on the part of the revolu- 
tionist. The latter identified all religion with the brand which did 
service at Moscow during the days of Alexander and Nicholas and 
decided that they wanted none of it. Lenin, the founder of the Soviet 
program, altho opposed to religion himself, adopted a tolerant atti- 
tude toward the proclamation of religious views which contrasted 
strikingly with the bitter persecution of czarist government. Not only 
did Lenin permit Christians in all groups and classes freely to meet and 
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to proclaim their views but he also allowed the free circulation of the 
Bible and other religious texts among the Russian masses. This situa- 
tion prevailed in Russia until the young atheist party gained a com- 
manding influence after the death of Lenin and the accession of Stalin 
to power. For several years all religious meetings were canceled, all 
churches vanished, and all circulation of the Scriptures strictly for- 
bidden. It was not until Russia became an ally of the western powers 
that religious tolerance once more began to emerge in the land of Peter 
the Great and Lenin. Josef Stalin is a Georgian by birth, that is to 
say he comes from the Caucasus region and was originally educated 
for the priesthood of the Greek Orthodox church. It is true that he 
completely repudiated this early training when he became a revolution- 
ary but it is improbable that its influence had been entirely effaced. 
Stalin appears to be following the normal trend toward reversion to 
conservatism which occurs in most human beings. He has moved 
away from doctrinaire communism toward nationalism. He has 
brought back, to a large extent, the old Russian feeling for the family 
and home, and since he has been associated with democracies he has 
granted ever-increasing religious freedom to his people. Just to what 
extent this new reaction has proceeded is not entirely clear. A Soviet 


representative, on a recent broadcast when asked point blank by a 
Wesleyan minister whether the latter would be permitted to preach 
Methodism freely in Russia after the war, answered with an unhesi- 
tating affirmative. It remains to be seen, however, whether Stalin’s 
conception of religious freedom is identic with the Anglo-Saxon point 
of view. Nevertheless, the Russian shift in the direction of religious 
tolerance is of immense importance for the future welfare of the world. 


6. DECLINE OF VATICAN INFLUENCE IN EUROPE 


Coincident with the rise of a more tolerant religious attitude in 
Russia was the decline of Vatican power and prestige in Europe during 
1944. American interpretors like the author of “Behind the Dictators” 
have frequently called attention to the unfortunate capacity of shrewd 
Vatican politicians like Eugenio Pacelli persistently “betting on the 
wrong horse.” There can be no serious doubt the present pope was 
largely responsible for the victory of General Franco in Spain and for 
the extremely generous treatment which the House of Savoy has re- 
ceived from the English and American authorities. Whether, as 
Mr. Lehman insists, Pius XII encouraged and financed Hitler in order 
to overthrow the menace of Russian communism, it is certainly true 
that the forthcoming triumph of Russia is a distinct defeat of the 
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present papal diplomacy. This result became more apparent during } 
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the closing months of 1944 when the official Russian journal Pravda 
Izvestia and Red Star issued one broadside after another against the 
political machinations of the papal authorities. This reached a climax 
after the pope’s Christmas message in which he apparently included 
all the warring nations as equally at fault for the present debacle. The 
Russian journals asserted that this estimate proved conclusively that 
Pius XII was an Axis sympathizer at heart and that he had never really 
changed his point of view. In the head-on collision between Russia 
and the pope which appeared imminent at the close of 1944, the over- 
whelming majority of communities and individuals on the continent 
seemed to be ready to line up with the stronger contestant. [Even 
Winston Churchill, early in 1945, was reported as having rejected a 
proposition from General Franco in the interest of negotiated peace 
for the Axis and of organizing a western bloc against the Russians. 
Churchill not only spurned the proposition but sent copies of the cor- 
respondence to Stalin. Nothing could indicate more clearly the change 
in the direction of the diplomatic air currents. Pius XII was almost 
certainly behind the Franco proposals and the English premier was 
doubtless quite well aware of the fact. In turning down the pope for 
Stalin he was following the prevailing European pattern of the time. 
Many observers felt, at the beginning of 1945, that after the war the 
Roman church would in all likelihood lose its control thru popular 
revolution, not only of Italy and Spain but possibly of Belgium, Austria 
and Poland. The situation in Germany proper could not be forecast 
with any degree of probability at the close of the year. One thing alone 
appeared certain—that the papal effort to crush Russia had ingloriously 
failed and that to a certain extent at least the victors were sure to claim 
their share of the spoils. 


7. Rise OF CATHOLIC POWER IN AMERICA 


Since the days of the Protestant Reformation the Anglo-Saxon 
countries have been the bulwark of both political and religious democ- 
racy. England and America have been Protestant countries for cen- 
turies while the Latin nationalities have continued under Roman Catho- 
lic domination. During the past half century the Catholic communities 
have largely repudiated the political domination of the church and have 
some times persecuted its adherents. Mexico is a typical case in point. 
Here, the anticlerical movement was so strong that American Catholics 
almost embroiled the United States in a war with our neighbor across 
the Rio Grande in order to even up the score. Fortunately, no Ameri- 
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can president from Wilson and Harding to Roosevelt was willing to 
pull the Vatican chestnuts out of the fire. While the Roman church 
was losing ground in its own special bailiwick, that is to say, the Latin 
cultures, it strove to recoup its fortunes in the English-speaking com- 
munities and especially in the United States. This amazing rightabout- 
face was encouraged by a certain suicidal feature which appears to be 
present in all democracies. Catholic propaganda was speedily inter- 
fered with in Mexico and other formerly papal countries as soon as the 
church lost control of the government. In the United States, however, 
that freedom of speech and action which the church has never conceded 
to its political or religious opponents was fully granted and so it became 
possible to utilize the enormous material resources of the Catholic 
organization for the promotion of its plans. Ina series of articles pub- 
lished in the Christian Century in the fall of 1944, Harold E. Fey laid 
bare some of the progress achieved by the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
in America since the close of World War I. Answering his own ques- 
tion as to whether Roman Catholicism would ultimately supplant 
Protestantism as a dominant force in American life, Mr. Fey ex- 
pressed an unhesitating affirmative. Nobody in the United States 
outside of the lunatic fringe, was in the least disposed to criticize Catho- 
lics for promoting their interests within the law or for extending their 
propaganda to the best of their ability. Criticism, naturally, fell upon 
the Protestants, who by reason of their divisions and unintelligent 
approach to the situation, appeared to foreshadow and make possible 
the Catholic triumph. Here, as elsewhere, it might become such a case 
of the survival of the fittest. If Protestants have not enough courage, 
energy and real Christianity to make good their traditional position 
in Anglo-Saxon and especially in American civilization they will deserve 
to lose it. Most American Protestants, while not too sanguine in their 
appraisal of the situation, were not inclined to accept the complete pes- 
simism of Mr. Fey. Dr. Roy Vale, moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., devoted much attention during 1944 to the 
progress of American Catholicism and to the coexistent Protestant in- 
difference. Some magazines, like Time, felt that the Protestant re- 
action might amount to a revival of the Ku Klux Klan in certain sec- 
tions but any intelligent estimate of the articles of Mr. Fey or the 
addresses of Dr. Vale could not reduce them to such a classification. 
If the Roman Catholic attempt to capture the United States results in 
awakening Protestants to a consciousness of the sinfulness of their 
disunity and the necessity for them all to begin practicing as well as 
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preaching the gospel of the agape, it will have rendered a great service 
to the onward march of Christianity. 


8. FEDERAL CouNcIL TuRNS DowWN THE UNIVERSALISTS 


It seems to be a peculiar commentary upon the function and activity 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America that prac- 
tically the only item of its biennial meeting program in December, 1944, 
which attracted any widespread attention was its rejection of the appli- 
cation of a very small church group, the Universalists, for admission 
to its fellowship. Back in 1905, when the constitution of the Federal 
Council was adopted at its preliminary meeting in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, a similar negative decision was reached with regard to Unitarians 
and Universalists. The theologians who were present at that meeting, 
drew a sharp decision between what they called evangelical and non- 
evangelical bodies. In a general way the former were those who ac- 
cepted the deity of Christ while the latter included those who insisted 
upon his humanity. As a result, an affirmation of faith in Christ as 
“Divine Lord and Savior” was written into the constitution with idea 
that it would exclude nonevangelical groups from membership. As a 
matter of fact, to the best of knowledge this clause did prevent the 
Unitarians from renewing their effort to secure admission to the 
council. With the Universalists, however, it was different. They 
were willing to accept the provision and to come in if the other com- 
munions which held membership in the council would agree to admit 
them. The voting, as the constitution provided in such cases, was by 
church groups. The Congregationalists, Disciples, Friends, Seventh 
Day Baptists and at least two colored churches voted for admission 
but the decided majority was for exclusion. The action of the council 
was doubtless due to the fear of genuine schism if liberals like the Uni- 
versalists were admitted. One of the Greek Orthodox bodies actually 
withdrew from the council before the Universalists were turned down 
because it was afraid they would be admitted. For the first time in 
history the Presbyterian General Assembly expressed more than veiled 
threat of withdrawal if the council manifested ultraliberal tendencies. 
Of course, the Federal Council is not in any sense an authoritative or 
legislative body. It is only a free fellowship of certain groups of 
people who have a common objective in mind. Perhaps the Universal- 
ists are too far away in their thinking to be admitted to such a free 
fraternity but we are decidedly dubious as to the wisdom of the majority 
at this point. Our own feeling is that if the Universalists or any other 
group expresses its willingness to accept the constitution with its af- 
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firmation of faith in Jesus Christ as “Divine Lord and Savior,”’ this 
ought to be enough to let them in. To insist upon this or the other 
interpretation of the passage seems to us to be contrary to the New 
Testament spirit of freedom. Nevertheless, the action of the council 
was undoubtedly taken because the majority of its members felt that 
under the circumstances it was the wisest thing to do. We may or 
may not agree with this judgment but we certainly must respect the 
honesty and good intentions of those who held it. Some day the Uni- 
versalists will probably be admitted to the Federal Council without any 
special argument but it will not be until the demand for intellectual 
freedom and tolerance has attained a higher level than is the situation 
in American life today. 


III 
A GLANCE AT THE DISCIPLES 


The Disciple movement arose spontaneously in different 
parts of the world. No one individual can be correctly 
designated as the founder of the movement. The publi- 
cation by Thomas Campbell, a Seceder Presbyterian min- 
ister of western Pennsylvania, in 1809, of a brochure 
entitled ‘“The Declaration and Address” is usually re- 
garded as the starting point for Disciple history in the 
U. S. In Proposition I of “The Declaration and Ad- 
dress” the author declared that “the church of Christ on 
earth is essentially, intentionally and constitutionally 
one,” and that its membership is made up of all those who 
declare their faith in Christ and their willingness to obey 
him in all things in accordance with the Scriptures and 
to manifest the sincerity of their belief in their tempers 
and conduct. Beginning in 1830, the Disciples organized 
separate churches after the general plan laid down in 
“The Declaration and Address,” and today there are 
many thousand such congregations. The communicants 
number over two million in America alone if all segments 
of the original movement are taken into account. 


1. THE PAssING oF EDWIN ERRETT 


Next to the Campbells in Disciple history, the name of Errett 
looms up as perhaps the most significant cognomen in the ongoing 
annals of the churches. Henry Errett, when he emigrated to New 
York in the early part of the nineteenth century, became the leader of 
an independent congregation in Manhattan which was one of the very 
first to follow the leadership of the Campbells and to cast its lot with 
the new movement. Isaac Errett, the son of Henry, was the founder 
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and first editor of the Christian Standard which took up the work of the 
Milleninial Harbinger, and made his paper the outstanding mouthpiece 
of the rapidly expanding Disciple program during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. Russell Errett, the son of Isaac, took over the 
Standard Publishing Company at the death of his father, some twelve 
years prior to the close of the century, and directed the journal until 
his own death in the third decade of the twentieth century. After a 
brief interregnum, Edwin R. Errett, cousin of Russell, took over the 
editorship of the Christian Standard and held this position until his 
death a year ago. The January number of SHANE contains a memorial 
message concerning Dr. Errett by his lifelong friend and associate, 
Dr. P. H. Welshimer. We do not desire to add anything to this excel- 
lent appraisal of the life and work of a great man. We do wish to re- 
iterate the fact that the passing of Edwin Errett was most unfortunate, 
both for his own immediate communion and for the progress of ecu- 
menic Christianity. Dr. Errett, thruout his career, carried on the same 
irenic program which Isaac Errett stamped upon the great journal 
which he founded. The Disciples have always needed this type of 
leadership and they have never demanded it more than they do at the 
present time. 


2. THE PASSING OF HERBERT L. WILLETT 


The death of Dr. H. L. Willett of Chicago, occurring as it did 
within a few months of the passing of Dr. Errett, was an event of real 
consequence to contemporary history. Dr. Willett thruout his life had _ 
taken a prominent place as a leader of the distinctively left wing group 
of the Disciples. He was a scholar of note and was an especially elo- 
quent and attractive platform lecturer. He accepted the positivistic and 
humanistic approach to religion which appeared to sweep everything 
before it in the early history of the University of Chicago. Dr. Willett 
was undoubtedly misrepresented in his early career and was made to 
appear much more radical than he actually was. He represented the 
Disciples on the Carnegie Hall platform in Manhattan when the Federal 
Council of Churches was organized in the fall of 1905. Few of those 
who heard Dr. Willett’s message on the Bible on this occasion will 
disagree with the statement that it was one of the very best speeches of 
the conference. In 1909, Herbert Willett was given a place on the 
centennial convention program with the result that something approach- 
ing a boycott was urged against him by conservative leaders. William 
Newcomer of Beaver Creek, Maryland, canceled a large gift which he 
was about to make to the church extension society because George 
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Muckley, its secretary, supported the right of Willett to appear on the 
Pittsburgh program. Russell Errett published the convention addresses 
under protest for the same reason. The tax on Dr. Willett caused him 
to exercise the utmost care in the preparation of his public messages. 
Like Shailer Mathews, with whom he was associated, he never said 
anything in public which the most hidebound conservative could chal- 
lenge. He took an increasing interest during his later years in inter- 
denominational activities and rendered valuable service in this field. 
He had many personal friends and was an attractive and outstanding 
figure in his university classroom as well as upon the general platform 
down to the very close of his life. His influence upon the future trend 
of Disciple thought cannot be measured accurately at the present time 
but there appears to be no special reason for regarding it as of dominant 
significance. 


3. DisciPpLE JOURNALISM DURING 1944 


Every movement, however important or unimportant it may be, 
must have some kind of leadership in order to keep going. Churches of 
the monarchic type secure their leaders by a sort of hereditary selection 
which goes on continuously without the general public knowing much 
about it. Among more democratic groups, like the Disciples and Con- 
gregationalists, some other means for discovering and exploiting 
leadership must be found. The Disciples perhaps more than most re- 
ligious groups rely upon the editors of their church papers for advice 
and direction. These editors, it should be said, have been selected 
ina rather haphazard way but a technical analyst would probably reach 
the conclusion that the men who have edited our journals have been 
fairly representative of the people whom they sought to serve as well 
as to lead. In the early period, the Campbells, Walter Scott, Barton 
Stone, Isaac Errett, Benjamin Franklin, Moses Lard and pretty much 
all of our thought directors were editors at one time or another. Dur- 
ing most of their lives they were editors of one or more religious papers 
or magazines. The influence of the Christian Baptist, the Milleninial 
Harbinger, the Christian Standard, and the American Christian Review, 
to speak of no others, was of enormous significance in our early history 
and development. With the organization of powerful missionary and 
benevolent societies, some of the power of the editors was curtailed but 
no one will deny that our journals are still exceedingly influential in 
determining the thinking of the people who read them. It must be 
admitted that their clientele has shrunken considerably, at least in a 
proportional sense, since the early days of the movement, but it is still 
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probably true that very few Disciple ministers fail to subscribe to at 
least one religious journal and the same thing holds good for a con- 
siderable proportion of the church officiary. The chief differences 
come in the rank of the laity as a whole where church papers have been 
shoved out by popular magazines, the radio and other competitors, 
Forward-looking Disciples must realize that the emphasis upon religious 
journalism in our early history was not an accident but a real necessity 
for the active and vigorous growth of the movement. 


4. PoLicy oF THE CHRISTIAN STANDARD DURING 1944 


At the time when Dr. Edwin Errett died, there were numerous 
rumors to the effect that the Christian Standard was experiencing a 
complete change in policy and direction. While a thoro conservative, 
Mr. Errett, as we have already indicated, was irenic in temper and was 
devoted to the preservation of unity within the movement. Some of 
the constituents of the Christian Standard could not or did not appre- 
ciate the breadth and tolerance of this position. They were ready to 
raise the slogan “to your tents, O Israel!’ whenever a fitting oppor- 
tunity was provided. The management of the Standard Publishing 
Company selected Burris Butler, a graduate of Cincinnati Bible Sem- 
inary and minister of the South Side, Kokomo, Indiana, congregation, 
to succeed Dr. Errett. The new editor and his associates sent out a 
communication to the public at large late in 1944 declaring that there 
would be no change in the fundamental policy of the Christian Standard 
and that the same ideal which had dominated the journal thruout its 
early history would be consistently maintained in the future. The letter 
further emphasized the necessity for the promotion of Christian brother- 
hood and fellowship thruout the movement and of the earnest desire 
of the Standard management to foster such a spirit. All genuine 
friends of the Restoration program will look forward to the actual 
realization of these ideals with the utmost sympathy and interest. 


5. THE CHRISTIAN-EVANGELIST DURING 1944 


The Christian-Evangelist was founded as a result of a merger of 
two older papers edited by J. H. Garrison and B. W. Johnson. The 
combined journal, under Garrison’s editorship, got under way in St. 
Louis only a few years after Isaac Errett had started the Christian 
Standard in Cincinnati. At first the two magazines were almost iden- 
tical in spirit and purpose. Garrison, in his memoirs, admits his ad- 
miration for Isaac Errett and his thoro sympathy with that great 
leader’s point of view. In the early days, both the Christian Standard 
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and the Christian-Evangelist, were vigorously attacked by more con- 
servative papers like the American Christian Review, the Gospel Ad- 
vocate and scores of other publications. Garrison and Errett were 
entirely agreed upon every major item and so stated in their respective 
journals. Even after the death of Isaac Errett, the Christian Standard 
and the Christian-Evangelist got along very well for a number of years. 
It was not until sharp differences upon such questions as federation, 
the policies of our missionary societies and other organizations, and 
the type of convention which we should foster, developed and became 
accentuated, that the relations between the two journals became strained. 
It appears to be a fact that J. H. Garrison during the last decade or 
two of his life moved to the left while Russell Errett during the same 
period moved toward the right. There were times during the past 
twenty-five years when many people believed that the Christian-Evan- 
gelist would change into a left wing journal, occupying the place va- 
cated by the Christian Century, when it became an interdenominational 
organ, thus surrendering the middle of the road program adhered to 
so strenuously thruout their lives by Isaac Errett and J. H. Garrison. 
The board of directors, in our judgment, very wisely decided to continue 
the traditional policy of the paper rather than to adopt a radical shift 
of program. Dr. R. H. Miller, one of the outstanding figures in con- 
temporary Discipledom, was chosen editor and under his administration 
the paper has again taken its place as one of the foremost interpreters 
and prophetic voices of the movement. The Christian-Evangelist has 
remained true to Dr. Garrison’s later tradition of continued and rather 
uncritical support of our organized work, including the International 
Convention. The Christian Standard, on the other hand, has pretty 
continuously criticized these organizations without manifesting any 
special interest or sympathy with them as Isaac Errett and J. H. Gar- 
rison never failed to do. It seems unfortunate that the Disciples do 
not possess a newspaper objective enough to give the organizations full 
credit when they deserve it and to criticize them just as firmly when 
they go wrong. Such objectivity would make for real progress in 
our brotherhood life and not its least advantage would be the definite 
improvement of the organizations themselves. 


6. THE REsToRATION HERALD DuRING 1944 


The Disciples from the beginning have been a thoroly individual- 
istic group. They insist upon complete congregational freedom and 
they absolutely refuse to take orders from anybody. The great schism 
between Isaac Errett and Benjamin Franklin which finally resulted in 
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open division, was primarily the result of the excessive independency 
of all the parties concerned. Whatever may have been its causes, the 
schism itself was a most tragic and costly blunder in our history. It 
would be even more stupid and tragic to repeat this mistake and create 
another division in our brotherhood life. That there are dangers of 
making such an error cannot be denied by any thoughtful observer of 
the course of events during 1944. At least four separate parties 
emerged preceding and during this year among the Disciples who be- 
longed to the progressive wing of the movement. These four groups 
were (1) the left wing radicals who in all the essential particulars were 
Unitarian or Humanistic in their doctrinal approach, (2) the left center 
representatives who supported the organized agencies preserved a toler- 
ant attitude toward the left and who deprecated any possibility of 
further schism among us, (3) the right center group represented in 
large measure by the Christian Standard under the direction of Edwin 
Errett which gave no comfort to the left in any form which looked ask- 
ance at our missionary and other types of organization but which also 
strongly deprecated any real schism in the movement, (4) the right 
wing represented by a comparatively new journal, the Restoration 
Herald, edited by Robert E. Elmore, who moved his headquarters to 
Cincinnati during 1944. The Herald is generally recognized as the 
mouthpiece of the independent agencies in much the same way as II orld 
Call and to a certain extent the Christian-Evangelist are looked upon 
as mouthpieces of the general missionary and benevolent organizations. 
The Restoration Herald and the Christian Standard have not always 
agreed during the past year. For example, the Christian Standard has 
generally supported the North American Christian Convention while 
the Restoration Herald has cast considerable doubt upon the Simon- 
pure orthodoxy of even this gathering. The tendency of schisms thus 
to destroy itself by splitting endlessly was definitely apparent in Dis- 
ciple history during 1944. Mr. Elmore, who was at one time a secretary 
of the Foreign Missionary Society, is a competent and conscientious 
editor. The Disciples freely tolerate the utmost independence in their 
ranks but their plea for unity, to speak of no other considerations, 
makes them shy off from actual schisms. They will go a long way 
without actually taking the final step. We sincerely trust that the 
Restoration Herald will not make the mistake of the Gospel Advocate 
and the American Christian Review in supporting an actual rending of 
the seamless robe of Christ. 
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7. THe CoLumMBus CONVENTION 


The International Convention of Disciples of Christ met in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, during October, 1944. In spite of war conditions the attend- 
ance was good and the general spirit of the gathering was all that could 
be desired. The president, Dr. C. E. Lemmon, struck the keynote of 
the meeting in his presidential address, emphasizing irenic and practical 
considerations as paramount on the agenda of the meeting. The ad- 
dresses were up to the usually high standard and there were no bitterly 
controversial issues raised at the business session. The usual crop of 
resolutions made its appearance and achieved its normally and typically 
worthless status of preceding years. That there is necessity for an 
overhauling of the convention situation will scarcely be denied by any 
thoughtful Disciple. This reform has been long overdue and it is 
gratifying that it is now on the way. The convention with a few 
changes can be made truly representative and workable. It should be 
organized on a definitely two-chamber basis instead of an apologetic 
type of duality with the committee on recommendations and the con- 
vention proper as the two features. Like the Protestant Episcopal 
General Convention it should have a “main tent’ and any number of 
“side shows.” This arrangement permits the convention itself to dwell 
on the ecumenic or universal features of the movement while the in- 
dividualistic features such as the various kinds of missionary and 
other organizations are given a chance to display their respective 
wares in the side shows attached to the main tent. This arrangement 
if properly carried out should remove all ground of criticism based upon 
any type of favoritism which the present convention certainly does 
not entirely exclude. Lastly and most important of all, the convention 
must have its own independent budget, must pay its own bills, and so 
to speak stand upon its own financial feet. So long as it has to go 
around hat in hand, soliciting the financial help of this or the other 
society or chamber of commerce or local congregation, it will never 
measure up to the needs of the people or to the responsibilities of its 
work. Nothing is more vital to the future success of the Disciples than 
the establishment of a truly harmonious, universal and genuinely repre- 
sentative International Convention. Let us all hope that its advent will 
not be too long delayed. . 


8. COMMISSION TO REStTUDY REVAMPED 





One of the most important groups of its kind appointed by the 
International Convention of Disciples of Christ is the Commission to 
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Restudy the history and program of the communion. This commis- 
sion grew out of a recommendation made at the Des Moines convention 
of 1935 by its president, Dr. William F. Rothenburger. Some years 
previously the Church of England had appointed a similar commission 
under the chairmanship of Archbishop Temple. The Disciple commis- 
sion published reports from time to time but the public at large was 
given very little information as to the actual work of the group. In 
our judgment this was a serious error, inasmuch as the good results 
achieved in the meetings of the smaller group would have been of in- 
estimable value if they could have been passed on to the rank and file 
of the brotherhood. Just prior to the St. Louis convention of 1941 
thru the medium of the SHANE QUARTERLY the commission published 
an extensive report including individual papers by nearly all of its 
members. Unfortunately, this report did not reach the great majority 
of the membership of the communion. From the beginning the com- 
mission was made up of representatives of the right center and left 
with the result that the widest divergences frequently developed in its 
discussions. Nevertheless, the maintenance of an unbroken fellowship 
in the group combined with the utmost freedom of expression on the 
part of all its members achieved a measure of harmony and fraternity 
which is of the highest significance. The Disciples can scarcely plead 
effectively for Christian union unless they can demonstrate its possi- 
bility within their own ranks. The work of the Commission to Restudy 
points the way toward such a possibility. 

During the year 1944 the personnel of the commission was largely 
reconstructed. Frederick D. Kershner, who had been appointed chair- 
man by President Morehouse of the International Convention when 
the commission was constituted, resigned and was replaced by Dr. Ra- 
phael Harwood Miller, editor of the Christian-Evangelist, who had 
served as vice-chairman for several years. Dr. William F. Rothen- 
burger continued as secretary. A number of new members were elected 
including Dean O. L. Shelton of the Butler School of Religion; Dr. 
James DeForest Murch of Cincinnati; J. J. Whitehouse of Angola, 
Indiana; President R. M. Bell of Johnson Bible College; Dean Stephen 
J. England of the College of the Bible of Phillips University; Joseph 
Dampiere of Johnson City, Tennessee, and others. Scarcely one-third 
of the original membership remained on the commission. It is to be 
hoped that the International Convention will be able to secure sufficient 
funds to make possible an extension of the work of this important 
commission and to enable it to make its full contribution to the success- 
ful ongoing of the movement with which it is associated. 
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THREE OBJECTIVES OF MINISTERIAL TRAINING 
By 


ALBERT W. PALMER 
President of the Chicago Theological Seminary 


(Delivered at the installation of Dr. O. L. Shelton as 
. Dean of the School of Religion, Butler University, 
Indianapolis, October 25, 1944.) 


N addressing our graduating class at the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary last May, I called their attention to the analogy between the 
rhythm, melody and harmony which are the component part of mu- 

sic and the parallel forms of rhythm, melody and harmony in religion. 
Perhaps it will not be inappropriate to this occasion to suggest that 
these same three elements may well symbolize the objectives of min- 
isterial training which a school of religion should keep in mind. 


Let us first look at these three things as they are manifested in 
the world of music. The oldest and most primitive of them is rhythm. 
Savages in the jungle get a certain fierce joy out of the rhythmic beating 
of their drums. When the missionaries first came to Hawaii, they 
almost despaired of ever teaching the native, who were by no means 
savages, to sing. They had rhythmic chants called meles but no tunes. 
Of course, when the Hawaiians finally grasped the idea of a tune, they 
turned out to be one of the most musicly gifted people in the world. 
Our jazz music today is probably a reversion to the music of primitive 
man where the rhythm, not the tune is important, and our campus of 
late has echoed to the warlike cadence of the drums and the insistent 
beat of “one, two, three, four.” 


But some time before the dim dawn of history, man passed on 
beyond rhythm to the achievement of melody. When he got the idea 
of a tune, no one knows. My own personal theory is that he got it 
from the birds. I know a boy who, when he was quite small, used to 
get up early in the spring morning, lean out of his window and sing 
with the birds. Primitive man, I believe, had his lyric moments when 
he sang with the birds. And so arose the folk tunes, such lovely things 
in their more developed form as the Londonderry Air or the Volga 
Boat Song. If the drum is the characteristic instrument of rhythm, 
then the flagolet or flute and ultimately the violin are the instruments 
of lyric melody. 

Harmony, the third element in music, was a late arrival. It seems 
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to have awaited the discovery and use of music notation which began 
in the eleventh century. Antiquity apparently knew little about har- 
mony. This new development in music was born out of the middle 
ages and came to its full glory in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
There were no operas in ancient Egypt (despite Aida), no oratorios in 
Greece, no symphonies in Rome. But when men discovered the chord 
by which, as Browning put it, one can combine three sounds and create 
not a fourth sound but a star, when men discovered the possibility of 
part singing—sopranos, altos, basses, and tenors all singing different 
but related tunes yet all in harmony, then music achieved its full glory 
and importance and the opera, the oratorio, the symphony were made 
possible. No one instrument is adequate to express harmony. It 
takes an orchestra or at least an organ, which after all is really a kind 
of orchestra played by one man. 


Now it should be noted that music is not always successful. The 
instrument may be poor or limited. The knowledge of musical laws 
may be inadequate, the performer may be incapable. Music may be 
perverted and, like perverted philosophy becomes “procuress to the 
lords of hell!” You may have Venusberg music competing with the 
Pilgrims’ Chorus. Music may be used for bad ends, inflaming men to 
passion or to war. Nevertheless we believe that, on the whole, music 
is a great achievement of the human race. 


So much for music. This is not a lecture on music. It is only 
the prelude for the proposition that there is a very interesting parallel 
between this bit of musical history and the development of religion. 

Religion is, first of all, a celebration of the great rhythms of life. 
There is rhythm in nature. As was observed long ago in the Bible: 
“Seedtime and harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, day and 
night shall not cease.” There is also rhythm in human nature: birth, 
childhood, adolescence, vocational choice, marriage, parenthood, crea- 
tive achievement, old age, death—all these have their place in the nor- 
mal sequence of our existence. 


Now religion is, in part, the celebration of these rhythms of life in 
nature and in humanity. Perhaps this is the earliest motive behind re- 
ligious acts—the felt necessity for the creation and performance of 
rituals of propitiation, fear, awe, gratitude, or communion by which 
men might celebrate spring and summer, harvest and winter, life and 
death. Ceremonials suitable to christening, confirmation, marriage, 
ordination, coronation, and burial of the dead were needed. And so 
the basic business of the church is still expressed by Christmas, Lent, 
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Good Friday, Easter, Pentecost, Memorial Day, Thanksgiving, Harvest 
Home, and New Years. 

Now ministers must not despise this rhythmic element in religion. 
It is very old, very primitive, very authoritative. It speaks to some 
men when all other voices fail. They may never come to church except 
on these occasions. Therefore, the church must minister to people on 
this level. It is a real ministry to a deep and urgent need, and it may 
open the way to higher ministries. 

Out of this arises the importance of imparting to ministerial stu- 
dents certain technical skills so that they may be proficient in serving 
this basic human requirement. We need, therefore, in the school of 
religion to make students aware of this function of a minister to help 
people celebrate the great events of human life. How to perform the 
rites of baptism and holy matrimony with dignity and beauty, how to 
conduct a funeral impressively and as an open door of faith in life 
eternal, how to glorify and make the most of great celebrations like 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s, Lent, Easter, Mother’s Day and 
Memorial Day, Baccalaureate Sunday, and Children’s Day—should be 
taken for granted as part of the necessary equipment to be provided the 
well-trained minister. 

But religion is more than just a celebration of the rhythmic element 
in life. There is melody in it, too. This is because there is a lyric 
element in all life. Love, adventure, creativity, aspiration and grief, 
speak to the individual and call forth personal tunes much more deli- 
cate and wonderful than the heavy drumbeat of the rhythmic. This 
lyric element in life is celebrated by the love songs of all the ages, by the 
elegies and dirges and by folk songs such as Browning represents David 
to have played before King Saul to woo him from his melancholy. 

This lyric element in religion find expression in architecture, in 
drama, and in psalms and hymns and prayers—in all the melody of 
worship, confession and dedication. ‘Religion is what a man does with 
his solitariness,”” says Whitehead, and someone else has defined it as 
“the flight of the alone to the Alone.” The flute note of aspiration, 
the violin solo of deep spiritual longing, sound forth the melody of 
religion. 

The minister has great responsibility here. His conduct of worship 
must set the strings of spiritual sensitivity and aspiration vibrating in 
men’s hearts. He must teach lonely and distressed souls how to sing 
the Lord’s song—even in a strange land and unsympathetic age. If 
the melody dies out of religion or runs low in church or home or Sunday 
School, he will be greatly concerned. Personal religion must ever 
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continue to sing its song of mystic approach to God thru the quest of 
all that is high and holy. 

Now to train the minister for this high responsibility is no easy 
task. If he is to keep alive in the world the melody of personal devotion 
and high religious faith, he must, first of all, have it in his own heart. 
His faith must not grow dim nor the shekinah of personal religious 
devotion depart from the altar of his inmost soul. 

This means, of course, a stimulation of the spirit of worship in the 
common life of the school and also of individual private devotions. But, 
behind that, there must be a considered and examined faith, founded on 
the great depths of human experience, especially in the fact and meaning 
of Christ, and buttressed by sound scholarship and uninhibited re- 
search. If faith is to live in this storm-tossed world, it must be robust 
and solid enough to stand firm amid all the tempests of doubt and 
questioning that sweep across not only the modern university campus 
but across all the world as well. 

If the minister is to bring religion authoritatively home to the 
hearts of modern men and women, especially to teachers, doctors, law- 
_ yers and businessmen trained in scientific methods and accustomed to 
intellectual discipline, then he must have a disciplined mind himself. 
This is why he ought to have a good college education in the sciences 
and humanities before he begins his vocational specialization in theol- 
ogy. And it is also why the intellectual discipline of the school of re- 
ligion should be just as exacting and vigorous as in the school of medi- 
cine or law or the graduate schools from which men go into college pro- 
fessorships or public life. 

Unless the future minister knows his Bible, his church history, 
theology and religious education, his pastoral counseling, psychology 
and homiletics as well as men in these other professions know the 
things that are basic in their areas, he will not be able to speak with 
authority in his field of religion, his faith will begin to waver, he will 
take refuge in mere tricks of the trade or unworthy sensationalisms and 
the light will go out upon the altar of his soul. 

These are not easy days in which to lead the thought and devotion 
of the world toward Christ. No ill prepared, shallow, superficial leader- 
ship will serve the church adequately in such trying times. We must 
have for this age men who, in terms of today, are as well educated and 
competent as Erasmus and Luther, Calvin, Cranmer and John Knox 
were in the days of the Reformation. 

But in the third element in religion, as in music, is harmony—and, 
in both cases, it is a late development. Harmony in religion means two 
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things, being in tune with the Infinite and at peace with men. The 
first of these is represented by mystic experience at its highest. We 
not only seek God, we are found by him. “Suddenly God took me,” 
Pippa cries out on the Italian hillside. The lyric cry of the soul for 
God is answered thru nature, thru Christ, thru prayer, thru meditation, 
it may even be thru music, and so the human soul comes into a mystic 
sense of harmony with God—the rapture of the soul. Not many of us 
are mystics much of the time but all of us are at some rare and precious 
moments of our lives. 

Harmony with men is a much more prosaic and controllable matter. 
Just now it is the growing edge of human need and aspiration of our 
generation faces once more the challenging and strategic opportunity for 
a forward surge of the human race, if only the peace which we hope 
shall follow this war can be a real peace, not just another armistice. 

The great tragedies, both in life and in literature, are really demon- 
strations of the yearning of the human mind for harmony and of our 
sense not only of defeat but also of renewed responsibility to do better 
after each defeat. Shakespeare's tragedies, in particular, always hinge 
on some one failure or weakness of an otherwise good man. Brutus, 
Othello, King Lear, Macbeth, Hamlet—how near they come to victory 
and greatness! Tragedy reaches out toward harmony as a badly tuned 
instrument almost cries aloud for tuning. An outstanding musician 
set me thinking more deeply the other day when, talking over this very 
theme, he said: “You may not realize it, but musicians know that the 
worst dissonance in the tuning process occurs not when the instrument is 
farthest out of tune but just before it comes into tune!” 

How great is the tragedy of our age! How near we are to higher 
levels of human achievement with our conquest of disease, our radio, 
our aviation! If only we could replace war and the greed, imperialism, 
racial snobbery, and deceptive trust in violence out of which wars grow, 
by a genuine sense of brotherhood! Is this the period of greatest dis- 
sonance in human relations, when the achievement of harmony is almost 
in our grasp? Is humanity almost ready to come in tune? 

This suggests what, after all, is the greatest task laid upon our 
ministry today: how thru Christ and the church to help the world to 
come into tune. No man can sing a Te Deum alone. The Hallelujah 
Chorus is not meant to be sung as a solo. It takes a great chorus 
to sing the Te Deum and the Hallelujah Chorus. It will take a great 
world-wide chorus of all races and nations, of all humanity, to sing the 
harmonies which this age longs to hear. Can Britain, Russia, China 
and the United States learn the secret of a four-part song—each singing 
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its own but not unrelated tune? Can they learn that no quartet can do 
what a great chorus can do in singing the world’s great music, and so 
realize the necessity of bringing in all mankind, all races, all nations, 
great and small, to sing the Hallalujah Chorus of Peace on Earth, Good 
Will toward Men? To awaken all humanity to the achievement of 
harmony—this today is the supreme and ultimate task of the church and 
of the preacher of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

How to train the minister to be not just a private chaplain to a 
little group of admiring followers or just a top sergeant in a denomina- 
tional army but to make him truly ecumenic, a man with the world in 
his heart and with all the problems of races and nations on his consci- 
ence, is, therefore, one of the great objectives for ministerial training. 
No group is so challenged to lead the way toward world unity and 
harmony today as is the church—if only it can have adequate leadership 
with world-wide vision and dauntless courage. This is why the trained 
minister of tomorrow must know as much as possible about social 
philosophy and all the social facts and forces, and about the interracial 
tensions and international strains that enter into world affairs today. 
Here is where a wide and deep knowledge of philosophy and church 
history, a world-wide sympathy born of missionary zeal, a faith in the 
larger unity of Christendom, above all racial, national and denomina- 
tional cleavages, must be provided if the minister of tomorrow is ef- 
fectively to lead the world of tomorrow out of our present tragic war- 
fare and world darkness on toward the light of the City of God. 

So, as we all face this critical and exacting hour, let us reach out 
hands of encouragement and help to Dean Shelton and all others who 
are associated with him in training leadership for the Christian Church. 
And let us pray that in this hour we shall not fail to serve our day and 
generation but that God will raise up prophets and priests and, if need 
be, martyrs for the service of his eternal kingdom of love and righteous- 
ness and truth. 
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SOME CONTEMPORARY BUDDHIST INTERPRETATIONS 
OF THE BIBLE 


By 
CHARLES S. BRADEN 


REVIOUS studies in the use of the Bible by other faiths have 

shown how contemporary Mohammedans* and Hindus’ regard 

the Christian Scriptures. Here the attempt is to see to what extent 
Buddhists seem to be acquainted with them, how the Bible is inter- 
preted by them, and in what esteem it is held. Obviously the study is 
a limited one. It only purports to be a sampling of Buddhist thought. 
Note that the title is “Some Contemporary Buddhist Interpretations.” 
It is based entirely upon English sources, tho some of the material 
represents translations from various other languages. The principal 
sources were certain English language Buddhist periodicals, the Young 
East, the Eastern Buddhist, and Maha-Bodhi, all the available volumes 
of each of which were carefully reviewed. Unfortunately no com- 
plete file of any of these exists in the Chicago area. Occasional num- 
bers of others were found and checked. Then most of the books in 
English by Japanese writers which were available in the libraries of 
Northwestern, Garrett and the University of Chicago were examined 
for biblical references. This included some writings by men formerly 
Christians who have become Buddhists, but I have not used statements 
by such persons, rather only by those who were natively Buddhist. 
I have been struck by the way in which native-born Buddhists have 
sometimes rebuked converts to the faith for their unfairness in treating 
of Christianity or of Christ. 


On the whole the investigation has shown but very little use of the 
Bible by Buddhist writers. For a long time I thought I should simply 
have to state that the results of my study were quite negative, that 
Buddhists simply do not seem to be conscious of the Bible. Finally, 
however, I did begin to find an occasional reference to it, and at last 
came upon one single article which was devoted exclusively to a treat- 
ment of the Bible, chiefly the Old Testament. And yet I have had 
the feeling that the writers knew the Bible and had a genuine regard for 
it. For example, a Japanese Buddhist, S. Tachibana, writing of the 


"Charles S. Braden, Some Contemporaary Moslem Interpretations of the Bible. 
Crozer Quarterly (Spring, 1945). 

* Ibid., Some Contemporary Hindu Interpretations of the Bible and Jesus. Jour- 
nal of Bible and Religion, Vol. 12, pp. 42-47 (February, 1944). 
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ethics of Buddhism, mentions the Bible but twice in his book, but does 
so in a way to indicate his familiarity with it. Thus, to point up a 
saying of the Buddha, he quotes from a saying of Jesus: 


As Christ teaches us: “If thou wilt be perfect go and sell that thou 
hast, and give to the poor and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and 
come and follow me,” or “Sell that ye have, and give alms,” so also the 
Buddha teaches us to renounce attachment to material possessions, 
‘You should be, O monks, heirs of spiritual things but not of material 
things.’”® 

The second quotation from Tachibana occurs in connection with a 
discussion of celibacy: 


Buddha had once while traveling with his disciples seen a great 
fire burning. Pointing to it he asked which would be better for a 
person of loose morals, to embrace that fire or to embrace a beautiful 
young woman. The disciple naturally answered that the latter would 
be better, for the former would be hard and painful. The Buddha, 
however, denied it and said that the former would be better, because 
it might cause his death or give him as great pain as death, but it would 
not send him to hell as the latter might possibly do. This sermon 
reminds us of Jesus preaching on sin when he said: “It is better for 
thee to enter into life maimed, rather than having two hands or two 
feet to be cast into everlasting fire.” It is noteworthy that in both 
cases the moral is the same.* 


Again altho Suzuki, one of those who has written most extensively 
of Buddhism in English, seldom quotes directly from the Bible, he does, 
nevertheless, speak of Christ as tho he were familiar with his life and 
teaching. The same can be said of Anesaki. 

Buddhism, of course, is a faith which has many different forms, 
some popular, some scholarly, some esoteric, some very conservative, 
some exceedingly liberal in outlook. Suzuki represents a liberal point 
of view. His idea of scriptural authority, which he applies equally to 
all scriptures, is of a thorogoing modern sort. Thus: 


The idea of scriptural authority in whatever form is no more 
tenable and therefore whatever ideas have proved vital, inspiring and 
uplifting in the history of religion, must find another way of establish- 
ing themselves as the ultimate facts of the religious consciousness. 
Scriptures, Christian or Buddhist, are divine revelations, inasmuch as 
they tally with the deeper experiences of the soul and really help hu- 
manity to break thru the fetters of finitude and open up a vista full of 
light and life. In other words, authority must come from within.” 





* Tachibana, S., Ethics of Buddhism, p. 209. 


* Tbid., pp. 145-46. 
°D. T. Suzuki, The Pure Land Doctrine, Eastern Buddhist, Vol. 3, p. 296. 
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Another writer, a Japanese Buddhist, evidently a liberal, in review- 
ing Kenneth Saunders’ “Gospel for Asia’ evidences a high regard for 
the Gospel of John, altho critical of what he considers the bias of 
Saunders in considering Christian ideas. He writes: 


But of modern Christianity he forgets and ignores its shortcom- 
ings and irrationalities, and presents only the best . . . Buddhist 
scholars with their clear insight see that no good is accomplished by 
emphasizing characteristic differences of religions. They recognize 
that Truth lies in the opposite direction, namely toward the perceiving 
and harmonizing and identifying of likenesses and similarities. They 
recognize that particularizing differentiations lie on a lower plane than 
universals, and they by meditation and concentration seek that higher 
plane where all differences are merged and lost in the harmony of “the 
one.” There the likenesses of ideals in the Bhagavad-Gita, the Lotus 
and the Fourth Gospel take on a single and convincing beauty, a beauty 
that Asia will welcome.° 


In general in the source materials covered, there has been compara- 
tively little of a controversial nature. One writer in the Eastern 
Buddhist is fairly representative of most of the sources when he 
declares : 


As Buddhists we are not opposed to any other religious system of 
the world. We have no intentions to propagate Buddhism by making 
derogatory remarks on Christianity or Mohammedanism. The Ma- 
hayanists are too broad-minded to have any antagonistic spirit toward 
other workers in religious fields." 


But that is not the universal attitude. In the Maha-Bodhi the note 
of conflict is frequently sounded, and at times becomes bitter in tone. 
Quite the most outspoken criticism of Christianity which touches the 
Bible was an article by the Angarika Dharmapala, for many years editor 
of the Maha-Bodhi, entitled “Semitic Paganism :” 


Those that have the time to spare may profitably read the book of 
Revelation, and then they will know to what extent the human mind 
may be influenced by the inanities of religion. Talk of the pagan pro- 
phecies of African medicine men, there is nothing to excel in gruesome- 
ness the prophecies as worded in the book of Revelation. Only one that 
was obsessed of many devils could write such horrible stuff.* 


He sees a strong contradiction between the ideals held by Christian- 
ity and much that he finds in the Old Testament. Thus, he writes: 





* Eastern Buddhist, Vol. 5, p. 270. 
Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 388. 


1913) Dharmapala, “Semitic Paganism,” Maha-Bodhi, Vol. 21, p. 137 (July, 
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A religion that is built on ethical foundation enunciating the prin- 
ciples of tolerance, loving-kindness, compassion can never be destruc- 
tive. But a religion built on envy, malice, fanaticism, intolerance can 
only be destructive. A religion that is founded upon the belief in a god 
like the one depicted in Number 25 :4 could not bring happiness to the 
many. Here are the words: 


And the Lord said unto Moses; Take all the heads of the people 
and hang them before the Lord against the sun, that the anger of the 
Lord may be turned away from Israel. 

And ye shall dispossess the inhabitants of the land and dwell there- 
in, for I have given you the land to possess it. (Numbers 33:53) 


No wonder that the Christian nations of Europe trained for gen- 
erations on these universal principles, should lack in the exhibition of 
tender feelings when confronted with nations that do not have faith 
in Semitic immoralities.° 


Dharmapala takes up the second chapter of Genesis, and makes 
sport of the anthropomorphic character of God as there depicted. He 
punishes Adam and Eve for eating the fruit that was taken. “How 
very childish,” he exclaims! “and God taking the profession of a tailor 
makes coats of skin, and now he feels a little frightened, inasmuch as 
man has ‘become one of us to know good and evil.’ So he drove out 
man.” He makes God responsible for the fall of Adam and then for 
the death of the second son. “There were God and only four human 
beings on earth. One is killed, three are left. The omniscient Lord 
asks Cain where Abel is and the former denies all knowledge. The 
first liar and the first murderer under the new administration of the 
creative God!” 

Later he notes that “the omniscient God ‘repented that he had 
made man on the earth and it grieved him at his heart.’ Gen. 6:6. How 
human! Repented and grieved!” (p. 140) 

Recording the story of the rainbow and the promise it represented 
he says: “This pronouncement of God has been absolutely forgotten. 
If there is truth in this statement there is no necessity of a vicarious 
savior, and the preaching that Christ died to save mankind is 
superfluous.” (p. 140) 

Concerning the story of the Tower of Babel he cries, “What are 
we to think of the omniscient Creator who, seeing the people trying to 
make a skyscraper, actually is moved to say, ‘Behold the people is one, 
and they have all one language . . . let us go down and there confound 
their language that they may not understand one another's speech.’ 


* [bid., pp. 138-39. 
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Philologists, Esperanto leaders, what have you to say to this?” 
(p. 141-42) 

He comes back over and over to the statement that Jehovah re- 
pents himself; first, of having made man (Gen. 6:6) ; again, at Mt. 
Sinai; once more, at having set Saul up as king (1 Sam. 15:11) ; then, 
for destroying 70,000 men for no fault of their own (2 Sam. 24:16) ; 
over again, of the promise he made to destroy the Ninevities (Jonah 
3:10) ; and variously in Ps, 106:45; Jer. 18:5; 15:6; 26:13; Joel 2:13, 
etc. (p. 141) 

He points out moral lapses in various Old Testament worthies. 
“Abraham told a lie, was going to kill his own son, was a bigamist, 
and his grandson Jacob was a cheat, a merciless swindler. Isaac also 
lied, Gen. 26:9; Rebekah acted in collusion with Jacob to deceive Isaac; 
Jacob twice swindled his elder brother, etc.” (p. 142) The ethics of 
Jehovah” he exclaims, “offer a premium to commit immoralities.”’ 


“Scanning the pages of the Old Testament,”’ he writes, “it is hard 
to find one noble character among the chosen people of God. They 
were idolaters from the beginning and remained as such until they were 
carried as captives to Babylon. In the wilderness God found to his 
regret that the Israelites were a stiffnecked people. Ex. 32:9.” (p. 142) 


As might be expected in articles written in English and therefore 
likely to be read mainly by Christians, there is a good deal of compari- 
son of Jesus and Buddha. It is interesting to see how close are the 
parallels between them at various points. Thus with respect to the 
universality of their ideal: 


If Christianity is an absolute religion, not in its actual visible con- 
dition, but owing to the universality of its Gospel, Buddhism may claim 
the same as possessing a similarly universal ideal. ‘Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to the whole creation’—that was the mes- 
sage of Christ to his disciples after his resurrection. The same mis- 
sion was given by Gotama, the Buddha, to his sixty disciples, i.e.: ‘Go 
forth on your journeys for the weal and the welfare of much people, out 
of compassion for the world, and for the wealth and the weal and the 
welfare of angels and mortals. Preach the Truth thoroly glorious and 
proclaim a religious life wholly perfect and pure.’ 


Another writer, M. G. Mori, draws the parallel between Jesus and 
Amida, the great savior Buddha of the Pure Land Sects. He declares: 


The time seems ripe for us to declare with as much courage and 
conviction that the same relationship holds good between Amida and 
Christ, namely that both are manifestations of the Supreme Spirit of 


—— 


" Anesaki, Masaharu, Katam Karaniyam, Marshall Jones, Boston, 1936, p. 2. 
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the Universe, and that those who look up to either for salvation are 
assured of the same spiritual beatitude. What if the physical Christ 
died nineteen hundred years ago, or if Amida never trod the ground. 
Both are more alive as spiritual forces than the most powerful states- 
men and the highest ministers of the Christian Church and Buddhist 
sects now living. For they symbolize Infinity, with its measureless 
space and time and its boundless wisdom and mercy.” 


D. T. Suzuki, who has written much concerning Mahayana 
Buddhism, and particularly of the Zen sect, looks at Jesus as a revolu- 
tionary, the beginner of a great movement: 


Jesus of Nazareth, as instigator of a revolutionary movement 
against Judaism, did not have any stereotyped theological doctrines, 
such as were established later by Christian doctors. The indefinite- 
ness Of his views was so apparent that it caused even among his per- 
sonal disciples a sort of dissension, while a majority of his disciples 
cherished a visionary hope for the advent of a divine kingdom on 
earth. But those externalities which are doomed to pass, do not prevent 
the spirit of the movement once awakened by a great leader from grow- 
ing more powerful and noble. 


The same things can be said of the teachings of the Buddha.” 


He points out the different concepts of Jesus in various sources 
and in different parts of present-day Christianity : 


Take for example, Christianity. Is Protestantism the genuine 
teaching of Jesus of Nazareth? or does Catholicism represent his true 
spirit? Jesus himself did not have any definite notion of trinity doc- 
trine, nor did he propose any suggestion for ritualism. According to 
the Synoptics, he appears to have cherished a rather immature con- 
ception of the kingdom of God than a purely ideal one as conceived by 
Paul, and his personal disciples, who were just as illiterate philosophi- 
cally as the master himself, were anxiously waiting in all probability for 
its mundane realization.”* 


He apparently thinks of Jesus as much more the ascetic than does 
modern Christianity. He writes: 


Again think of Jesus’ view on marriage and social life. Is it not 
an established fact that he highly advocated celibacy and in the case of 
married people strict continence, and also that he greatly favored pious 
poverty and asceticism in general? In these respects, the monks of 
the medieval ages and the Catholic priests of the present day (tho | 
cannot say they are ascetic and poor in their living) must be said to be 


"G. Mori, “A Liberal Interpretation of Jodoism,” Young East, Vol. 4, p. 39. 
. Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism Introduction, p. 6. 
* Ibid., p. 12. 
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in more accord with the teaching of the master than their Protestant 
brethren.”* 


Anesaki finds in one saying of Jesus the perfect basis for all 
morality : 


As to Christian morality, I find nothing to add to Christ’s saying: 
‘None is good save one, even God.’ Here is the inexhaustible fountain 
of Christian morality. All moralities flow out of this one and only 
source. No long sermon, no deliberate ethics can open all the secrets 
of human conduct without this one key. Anyone, tho poor both in 
knowledge and in property, imbued once with this one thought, is the 
richest in heaven. Modern ethics endeavors to exclude the idea of God 
or of the summum bonum from its sphere. But the bankruptcy of 
an ethics without this idea is too clearly shown in utilitarianism to 
need elucidation.”® 


He goes on to say: 


It is rather singular that Christians have not tried this purification 
and elevation of the Japanese moral and religious ideas by their love 
of the heavenly Father, which is the root of all piety, and absolute 
obedience toward the Lord of heaven and earth, which is the root of 
all loyalty. None is good save God; but does the oneness of God ex- 
clude all that is good, not beside him, but within and under him? The 
field is ripe, the ravest is truly plenteous. Where are the laborers who 
know how to burn the tares and to gather the wheat into the barn ?"® 


Anesaki likewise sees the different conceptions of Jesus, yet he 
does not see in this a denial of the unity of Christianity : 


No religion, not even the most catholic or cosmopolitan in its 
character, can claim an absolute unity and homogeneity. Christ’s 
teaching of the love of our Father in heaven and, as its corollary, of 
the brotherly love of men can in no way be an exception to this rule. 
This is too obvious a fact to need a demonstration. It is a well-known 
fact that even among the Synoptists there are discrepancies as regards 
their respective views of Christ’s person and teaching; still more is 
this the case with the relations between them and St. John or St. Paul. 
The Christ of the Roman Catholics is more the world ruler than the 
high priests of the Protestants. I never think that Christianity, because 
of the manifoldness of its historical developments and varieties of 
personal beliefs, is not a unified religion. The unity of Christianity 
must be fully recognized, so far as it is founded upon the teaching of 
ew and so far as its religion consists in a belief in the person of 

irist.*7 





* Ibid., p. 13. 

- Anesaki, Masaharu, Katam Karaniyam, p. 13. 
Ibid., p. 17. 

" Ibid., p. 1. 
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Still another Buddhist in “A Buddhist Discourse on Christmas,” 
Sogaku Shaku, differentiates between the historical Jesus and the 
ideal Christ : 


As I reflect over the past—now almost two thousand years—it 
seems to me that it is the Ideal of Christ that has been the saving power 
inthe West. To me, it is not Jesus as an assumed historical person that 
has redeemed man from barbarism, it is the Christ Ideal—the kindness 
and graciousness that this Ideal has expressed in the lives that have 
yielded themselves utterly to it. 

Surely, to all clear thinking people, it cannot be held that the 
‘believe or be damned’ teaching of the Synoptic Gospels has redeemed 
the West. No, it is the mysticism of the Epistles—the first Christian 
documents—and the unhistorical Gospel according to John that have 
influenced the West. Jesus was certainly never a Christian even if 
he were an historical character! It is the teaching of Paul—or of the 
Epistles that go under his name, that has redeemed the West. In it 
we find the Christ Ideal to which, when one yields himself up in com- 
plete and utter consecration, he exclaims under the realization of it, ‘It 
is not I but Christ that liveth in me.’ That is the spirit that has redeemed 
the West. That to me is Christianity. It is Paul to whom honor is due, 
not to a mythical Jesus.** 


He finds a close similarity in the Christ ideal and the Buddha ideal : 


Both the teaching of the Buddha and the Christ Ideal present a 
glorious life which can only be attained by a corresponding depth of 
experience oppositely analogous. With the Buddha it is ‘Cease to cling 
to personality and separation and enter into universal Buddhahood,’ 
while with the Christ it is expressed ‘He that would save his soul must 
lose it.”*® 


Of all of the writers who have discussed Jesus and the Christian 
ideal, Anesaki, seems most clearly to have grasped the meaning of 
Jesus, and none have written in terms of higher appreciation than he. 
Despite his suffering his is a gospel of hope: 


Though not without the melancholy tone of a Jeremiah and of a 
suffering servant of God, Christ’s religion, in its main feature, could 
not but be a religion of hope. Even his suffering shows no trait of 
weakness, but is predominant in its sublime and tragical character. In 
his last words, ‘My God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ there sounds 
in the background an absolute trust in the God who delivered his fore- 
fathers, his God ever since he was in his mother’s womb, whom he 
always praised and declared to his brethren. Christ’s religion of love 
and trust is a natural outcome of his Father’s religion.” 


* Sogaku Shaku, “A Buddhist’s Discourse on Christmas,” Young East, Vol. 3, 
1927-28, p. 219. 

* Ibid., p. 221. 
* Anesaki, Masaharu, Katam Karaniyam, p. 4. 
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Jesus is not as he sees him merely one who leads the way: 


When we, conveying this idea, come to Christ, we cannot help 
noticing the same religious self-consciousness as implied in many say- 
ings of his in the synoptic gospels, and more manifestly expressed in 
the Johannine representation of Christ, the incarnate Logos. Christ 
is the son of God, not merely because he loved God as his Father, but 
because he was from eternity the very Word of God, by which God 
manifested himself. He is not one who leads to the way, but himself 
the Way; not one who preaches truth, but himself the Truth, just as 
Buddha was the Way (Magga) and the Truth (Bodhi). Christ 
strengthened and completed the physico-teleological argument of God’s 
existence in the Jewish religion by the moral evidence of his own per- 
sonality. . . . Faith in a person like this means becoming thru him, 
one with the Truth he represents and living with him in love. That 
all may be one, one with the Father, one with the Son, and one with 
them, is not only the kernel of Christian faith, but the very essence of 
Buddhist belief.” 


More than that he is the Redeemer: 


In short, we Buddhists are ready to accept Christianity ; nay, more, 
our faith in Buddha is faith in Christ. We see Christ because we see 
Buddha. The one has come to us in order to release us from the fetters 
of passion and avarice, and to convince us of an ideal higher than any 
worldly good. His gospel was that of resignation, attainable by medita- 
tion, yet never leaving one to the dreamy quietism of pantheistic or 
nihilistic philosophy, but purifying human activity by calm enlighten- 
ment, and pushing one to the love of all beings by faith in an incarnate 
Dharma. The other appeared in flesh as Son of Man, to redeem us 
from sin, to recover us to the love of our Father, from a covetous at- 
tachment to our own egotism. His gospel was that of love and hope, 
but never of fury and vanity. He preached no wisdom, but the wisdom 
of his believers is holy and leading to the Father, purified by faith 
and strengthened by hope.” 


Finally, Buddhist understanding of the Bible and of Jesus’ teach- 
ing are reflected in two quotations which definitely grow out of 
America’s attitude toward Orientals. There is a bit of a sting in them, 
even in a day when one great people, which is to a considerable extent 
Buddhist, is our enemy. One was written not by a Buddhist but by 
a modern reformed Hindu, the poet Rabindranath Tagore, but it was 
published approvingly in a Buddhist periodical under the title “Jesus 
Christ an Undesirable in America” : 


If Christ had been born again in this world he would have been 





* [bid., p. 6. 
* Ibid., pp. 9-10. 
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forcibly turned back from New York had he come there from abroad— 
if for no other reason, than certainly for the want of the necessary 
amount of dollars to be shown to the gatekeeper. Of if he had been 
born in that country, the Ku Klux Klan would have beaten him to death 
or lynched him. For did he not give utterance to that political blas- 
phemy, ‘Blessed are the meek,’ thus insulting the Nordic right to rule 
the world, and to that economic heresy, “Blessed are the poor,’? Would 
he not have been put in prison for twenty or more years for saying that 
it was as easy for the prosperous to reach the Kingdom of Heaven as 
for the camel to pass thru the eye of a needle ?*® 


The latter is from the pen of M. Aneskai, a great Buddhist scholar 
from whom we have already quoted some deeply appreciative statements 
concerning the Bible and Jesus. It takes the form of a brief drama, 
under the title “Slamming the Golden Gate”: 


Time: An Easter day in the year of our Lord, 1924. 

Place: On board the SS San Salvador in the Harbor of San 
Francisco. 

Personae: A carpenter from Nazareth, a young man from Pales- 
tine. An Immigrant Officer. 

Officer—Where were you born, young man? 

Carpenter—At Nazareth, sir, near Jerusalem. 

Officer—Where is Jerusalem? Is it in the Balkans? 

Carpenter—No, sir, it is in Palestine. 

Officer—Then it is in Asia, is it? 

Carpenter—Yes, sir. 

Officer—Hmm! An Asiatic! But of what race? 

Carpenter—I don’t know what is meant by race, but I know that 
I am a human being and therefore a child of our Father in heaven. 

Officer—Clumsy! What is your nationality? 

Carpenter—lIt seems that there are many nations in the world and 
I see them often fighting one against another. I detest it and thus 
I belong to the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Officer—Kingdom! Nota republic? An Asiatic and a subject 
of a king, not a free man or eligible for citizenship. My dear lad, you 
are not entitled to enter this country. You must go home, right on 
this steamer. 

Carpenter—You say home, dear sir; but my home is everywhere. 

Officer—You speak mysteriously. Have you any reference in 
this country? 

Carpenter—Tho I don’t know exactly what you mean by reference 
I know that the fellow whose name this harbor bears was a dear brother. 

Officer—Whom do you mean? 

Carpenter—St. Francis of Assisi, who is also known by the name 
San Francisco, as I understand, in Spanish. 


* Rabindranath Tagore, quoted in Young East, Vol, 2, p. 115, under title “Jesus 
Christ an Undesirable in America.” 
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Officer—Ah! St. Francis! That is a big hotel here. Do you 
know the manager ? 

Carpenter—My brother had no manager but only little brothers. 

Officer—You simply puzzle me. No need of asking further 
questions. Anyhow you are not admitted. 
rule Chorus— (without) 

‘oid See the destined day arise! 
- that i See a willing sacrifice, 
| j Jesus to redeem our loss 
Hangs upon a shameful cross! 
Officer—Jesus! Is it not your name? 
holar i Carpenter—Yes, sir. 
nents q Chorus—( without ) 
ama, ) ‘Forgive them, O my Father ; 
They know not what they do.’ 
The savior spake in anguish 
As the sharp nails went thru. 

(The carpenter stands up and drops of blood are seen on his palms. ) 

Officer—This is mysterious. A magician? 

Chorus (approaching neater)—Jesus is risen today. Alleluia! 

(Chorus enters still singing. ) 

Carpenter—He that doth not take up his cross and follow after 
me is not worthy of me. He that findeth his life shall lose it and who- 
soever loseth his life for my sake shall find it. 

Officer—Shut up! Stop that silly nonsense and get out!** 
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ROBERT RICHARDSON 
By 


Ivar Lou Myur 








EST known as the biographer of Alexander Campbell (Memoirs 
of A. Campbell. 2 vols. 1868-1870), Robert Richardson as an 
individual has been overlooked. He has cast a long shadow him- 
self, however. But, despite his stature, since his death little has been 
written about him. In 1876 or soon thereafter were articles by \V. T. 
Moore, M. M. Davis, and a few others in the Christian-Evangelist and 
the Christian Standard ; there are chapters in the “Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography,” in the “Christian Portrait Gallery” by M. C. Tiers, in 
the various histories of the Disciples of Christ, and “Alexander Camp- 
bell” by Benjamin Smith. In all these Richardson is recorded as the 
“historian of the Restoration.” Well he deserves this title because of 
his early life of Alexander Campbell. Soon after Richardson’s re- 
tirement from Bethany and two years after the death of Campbell this 
biography was written. On his farm “Bethpage,” two and a half 
miles from Bethany, Richardson found the quiet and seclusion neces- 
sary for this writing. 

By virtue of his interest in this farm Richardson doubtless could 
be called a forerunner of the agrarian movement. He lived many 
years as an agrarian, riding horseback into Bethany for his professional 
tasks and then perfecting his model farm when he returned. He was 
a pioneer in agriculture, for long before there was a department of 
agriculture he sent in annual report to his state government to show 
his progress as a farmer. He was a gentleman farmer, an accom- 
plished linguist in French, Latin, Hebrew and Greek. And in the arts 
he was no mean student, for he played the violin and flute, composing 
music for both; he painted pictures; he wrote poetry. 

His home life was complete. His wife was Rebecca Encell of 
Wheeling, Virginia, whom he married on April 10, 1831. To them 
were born five sons and five daughters. In addition Richardson lived 
to a ripe old age, seventy-five. 

Born of Irish parents in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, September 25, 
1806, he was educated according to Episcopal theology, but not nar- 
rowly so, for Nathaniel, his father, a vestryman in the Trinity Epis- 
copal Church, Pittsburg, was, in 1815, the first contributor to a fund 
which Alexander Campbell raised to build a Baptist Church, in Charles- 
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ton, West Virginia (now Wellsburg, West Virginia). With strong 
religious impressions as early as his sixth year he was accustomed to 
read the Scriptures with reverence. Among his teachers he particularly 
reverenced Thomas Campbell (father of Alexander), who taught a 
school in Pittsburg, and whose pupil he was from the age of ten to 
twelve (1816-1818). Subsequently, Walter Scott, then a young man 
just from Scotland, became tutor in the Richardson family, in which 
he resided for some time. Becoming much attached to him, at the age 
of thirteen Richardson learned to appreciate a personal trust in Christ. 
This was in 1821, when the effort was afoot to unite all churches on 
the basis of the Bible alone. Scott loved the Greek New Testament and 
the classical languages, and both influences were asserted in Richard- 
son’s early training. In 1824 he was confirmed by the Right Reverend 
William White, the venerable Bishop of Pennsylvania, who had been 
chaplain to the first congress. Richardson became a regular communi- 
cant in the Episcopal Church at Pittsburg, then under the charge of the 
Reverend J. H. Hopkins, later Bishop of Vermont. Upon leaving the 
university Richardson was urged by his parents to prepare for the 
ministry in that church; but, being of a retiring disposition, he chose 
the profession of medicine instead. So after a thoro medical training 
in the University of Pennsylvania (1826-1827), and later under the 
tutelage of Dr. P. Morey of Pittsburg, receiving an A. M. from Jeffer- 
son College later, he commenced the practice of medicine some thirteen 
miles west of Pittsburg. 

Living then in the midst of a Presbyterian community and seeing 
little difference between his own and the Presbyterian church, he im- 
mediately united with the congregation there in its religious services, 
without relinquishing his connection with the Episcopal Church. Fi- 
nally he was brought into the fellowship of the “Restoration,” and he 
journeyed one hundred twenty miles to be baptized by Walter Scott, his 
old friend and teacher. His own writing explains in detail his affilia- 
tion with this movement : 


While successfully pursuing the practice of medicine in the locality 
above mentioned, Walter Scott, then on a visit to Pittsburg, called out 
to see me. He had left Pittsburg some years before, and had been teach- 
ing at Steubenville, but was then engaged, as he informed me, in preach- 
ing in the Western Reserve. He told me he was baptizing for the re- 
mission of sins, as had been done in the beginning, when the Gospel 
Was first preached on Pentecost, as recorded in the second chapter of 
Acts. This seemed to me a very extraordinary proceeding, but, after 
his departure, upon referring to the transactions of the day of Pente- 
cost, I could not deny that the Record sanctioned it. Feeling somewhat 
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unsettled by the discovery that in the beginning converts were baptized 
for the actual remission of sins, and knowing that Mr. Scott regarded 
immersion as the action denoted by baptism, I resolved to examine this 
question particularly, and as I had never before done, having previously 
confided implicitly in the views and usages of the clergy. I soon fully 
satisfied myself that the true meaning of the word baptism was immer- 
sion; and finding that I had all my life been mistaken and deceived in 
regard to it, in consequence of trusting to the interpretation of the 
clergy, I determined that henceforth | would be guided solely by the 
Scriptures themselves, and that I would follow whithersoever they would 
lead me. Having soon made up my mind to obey the Gospel, and not 
knowing of anyone of similar views with Mr. Scott, I rode out, in the 
month of June, 1829, to Campfield, on the Western Reserve, where 
he was then living. I learned that he was absent, holding a meeting, 
some thirty-five miles distant, in Shalersville. Pursuing my journey, 
I arrived at the place of meeting about 2 o'clock, p. m., just as the con- 
gregation had been dismissed. Some six persons had presented them- 
selves for baptism, and I joined myself to the number, having thus 
never heard a discourse, or received an invitation from any human be- 
ing in reference to the subject, nor had I ever witnessed the ceremony 
of immersion until that occasion. On my return home, I came round 
by Bethany, to visit Brother Alexander Campbell, who, as I learned 
from Brother Scott, for the first time, held similar views, and, after 
spending a day or two very agreeably, reached home, and resumed by 
professional labors, taking advantage of every opportunity to diffuse 
a knowledge of the Gospel. Several converts were made, with whom 
I commenced regular meetings; and Brother Scott coming in soon 
afterward, quite a large number of additions were made to the church. 


After some months he was induced to remove to Wellsburg, Vir- 
ginia, eight miles from Bethany, where he resided for four years, oc- 
cupied with professional labors, and with the care of the church at 
that place. In 1833 he removed to Carthage, Ohio, where he remained 
for two years, after which he joined Alexander Campbell as co-editor 
of the Millenial Harbinger at Bethany. At the college here, which had 
been opened since 1841, he was for nineteen years professor of chem- 
istry. At Bethany he resided for the rest of his days (1841-1876), 
with the exception of the four years (1859-1863), which were spent 
in Kentucky to aid in the organization and establishment of the Ken- 
tucky Christian University, serving as its vice-president. As one of 
the four original faculty members at Bethany he was invited to lecture 
on the Bible at Bethany from 1865 to 1867. Tho not trained in the 
Bible as a scholar, he was influential in biblical exegesis. 

It has been said that Richardson’s scientific training aided him 
in forming exact conclusions in respect to biblical interpretations. Be- 
cause his views of the Bible were broad, philosophic, and comprehen- 
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sive, he was of inestimable help to Alexander Campbell. He did not 
advance any position that could not be defended on purely critical 
grounds. Thus he exerted a good influence upon the early enthusiasts 
of the Restoration movement. 

His literary ability also, no less than his knowledge of the Bible, 
is well known. He read much. He thought. His library was well 
selected. He cultivated a fine literary style. His letters bear evidence 
of the clarity and vitality of this style. Soon after his baptism he re- 
ceived a letter of remonstrance from J. H. Hopkins, pastor of the Epis- 
copal Church in Pittsburg, to which he replied in two letters. Signed 
“Discipulus,” these letters were published in the Christian Baptist, 
VII (1829), 8-85, and 103-104. Above this same signature he had 
published seven essays in the first volume of the Millennial Harbinger 
on the subject of regeneration, which he defines as “a begetting by the 
Spirit thru the Gospel and a subsequent birth in baptism.’ In the second 
of these essays, printed in May, 1830, was presented the scriptural 
meaning of the Gospel and a subsequent birth of water in immersion 
(Millennial Harbinger 1830, p. 205-6; 303). In May, 1834, he pub- 
lished in the Evangelist, edited by Walter Scott, “An Essay on Par- 
ables,’ in which he explained the meaning of the term “Kingdom of 
Heaven,”’ previously mistaken as synonymous with “Church.” An- 
other subject to which he devoted a number of articles the “Gift of the 
Holy Spirit,” which he presented in true scriptural light and defended 
against various misconceptions and perversions. Besides “Discipulus”’ 
he signed his articles “R. R.,’”’ “Alumnus,” “D. A.” 

His magnum opus was his work on Alexander Campbell, referred 
to above, which may properly be regarded as a treasury of material 
for subsequent historians. His other books are: “The Principles and 
Objects of the Religious Reformation” (1853) ; “Communings in the 
Sanctuary” (1872); “A Scriptural View of the Office of the Holy 
Spirit” (1873). 

His books indicate that his contribution was not of the nature of 
controversy as much as of spirituality. Note especially the last two 
items above. The “Communings”’ could be used as a helpful guide for 
any Christian today, and “A Scriptural View” should be used fre- 
(uently as a classic on the topics discussed. A distinction which it 
makes between Christian unity and Christian union could clarify the 
atmosphere with respect to all ecumenic movements and would hasten 
the union of all true Christians on the foundation of Jesus Christ only. 
Someone has classed Richardson with Thomas Campbell, Alexander 
Campbell, and Walter Scott as the four chief names in the Restora- 
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tion movement. If so, Richardson’s contribution was to the devotional 
and spiritual side of the movement. His influence was a mighty 
factor in saving the Restoration movement from bigotry and narrow- 
ness and giving to it the breadth and scope without which it could 
not have progressed. A study of his writings or of his life could easily 
make us more articulate concerning our own position today; it would 
confirm those principles from which we sprang and around which our 
thought is centered; it would enrich our religious life and establish 
our convictions. If we expect to have organic unity we must know the 
ground upon which that original idea of our movement germinated, 
and a pleasant savor of spirituality and humanism was contributed to 
its early progress by Robert Richardson. 
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MODERN THOUGHT’S ETERNAL REMAINDER: THE 
PROBLEM OF MAN 


By 
OLIVER R. WHITLEY 


FEW years ago it was reported in the daily papers that a piece 

of hot metal about the size of a bean fell from the sky and hit a 

Nebraska farmer sharply in the foot. His curiosity aroused, he 
picked it up and mailed it to the American Meteorite Laboratory at 
Denver to find out if it was a meteor, a spent bullet, or perhaps just 
a fragment of some mysterious and distant explosion. 


We are in a position to appreciate the comments of the editors of 
the New Yorker magazine, who said, “In this tiny episode, we see 
somehow a symptom of what is wrong with the times. A simple man, 
plowing his field, gets a clear sign from heaven. His grandfather 
would have accepted the miracle at face value, as a divine warning or 
prophecy. He would have told his neighbors at meeting and the re- 


ligious life of the country would have been richer from his experience. 
This man, however, ships the supernatural pellet to a laboratory for 
analysis. Skepticism . . . has reached its last frontier . . . There 
can be no more wonders when the first instinct of every citizen con- 
fronted with the inscrutable is to consult a research chemist or a psycho- 
analyst. Occasionally at times like these, we understand dimly what 
the clergy is up against.” 


Here is no attempt to raise the now bewhiskered issue of science 
versus religion. It is rather a most revealing practical instance of what 
has happened in human thought since the Renaissance. Such an event 
could only have happened against the background of the history of the 
western world since before 1400. Philosophy and science fought wars 
of independence from religious dogmatism, and claimed their right 
to investigate the phenomena of nature irrespective of what the Bible, 
the Church Fathers, Thomas Aquinas, or Aristotle said about them. 
Even the arts succeeded in breaking away from the authority of the 
church, and the political, economic, and scientific and technologic de- 
velopment of western civilization proceeded without regard to Christian 
faith and morality. Accordingly what was done in these realms lost 
all relation to its religious origins. 

This is the actual situation of man as the history of the last five 
centuries reveals it. Whether it is lamentable or not depends upon one’s 
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point of view. The result at any rate has been a society to which the 
word Science conveys a more relevant meaning than the word Religion, 
and in which the word Miracle is largely an anachronism. To this 
Nebraska man, the falling pellet from the sky was not something 
mysterious or awesome, but simply an event in space-time, to be in- 
vestigated by those who know something about these things. 

This is as it should be, but what is its significance for the future 
of religion? At the outset it is refreshing to note that men, at least 
some of them, no longer confuse religious problems with matters that 
ought rightly to be referred to the appropriate scientist. It is certain 
that a well-known meteorologic laboratory can tell us much more about 
pellets from the sky than can any searching among the remnants of the 
age when man looked upon anything unusual as unnatural, and there- 
fore as supernatural. 

Objections to this view have generally been based upon a faulty 
understanding of the nature of religion, for which we may borrow Fritz 
Kunkel’s term, theologism. This is the “tendency to relate events of 
history and the problems of the individual life directly to the highest 
entities. All intermediate links are left out . . . The central idea of 
God or devil, light or darkness, is immediately applied to floods and 
unemployment, or headaches and sleeplessness (and, one may add, pei- 
lets from the sky). The only intermediate links that may be mentioned 
are sin and virtue . . .”’ (Kunkel, F., “In Search of Maturity,” p. 
16-17) This vague and abstract kind of thinking is confusing when it 
is used in the “‘explanation’’ events of the physical world, but what is 
more important, it is dangerous and immoral when applied in personal 
and social life. 

Here for example is a flood. The religious thinker, reveling in 
an orgy of theologism, regards it as a serious religious problem, and 
inquires into the matter of to what extent this event is the result of 
something he vaguely calls “sin.” Meanwhile the engineers are called 
and before long they have conceived and put into operation a system 
of flood control, which means that the religious problem no longer 
exists. In the fact of a natural physical event such as this the religious 
speculation was irrelevant and impotent. 

Then come depressions, wars and revolutions, and once again the 
theologizer reflects and brings into play his favorite terms, sin and 
punishment. The social scientists and planners step into the picture 
to settle the issue, but unlike the scientist in the flood situation, they 
fail miserably, and the fate of the world falls into the hands of violent 
men, drunk with power. Both the social scientists and the theologians 
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are helpless, because the facts of life run far beyond the neat schemes 
with which they propose to deal with the world. 

The social scientists fail because their understanding of man does 
not go beyond that of the materialists, to whom evil was simply the 
“wrecking of the human machine,” or that of the idealists, to whom 
human evil and suffering are the result of “error” or “misunderstand- 
ing.” The theologians fail because their concept of sin is too vague 
and esoteric, and hence irrelevant. Vices, nervous disorders, character 
variants and social dislocations of tremendous significance, are said 
in some way to be related to something called “‘sin.” But sin is some- 
thing to be avoided or shunned, rather than to be investigated, and 
whatever befalls is therefore referred, by the theologians, to some dis- 
tant source for remedy. To say that sin is bad is as far as we go. 

The answer to all this is certainly not less social investigation and 
theology. What is needed is a more careful investigation of the as- 
sumptions which social science uses in its study of man, and a critical 
rejection of those based upon influence or temperament and not upon 
fact. To this must be added, on the part of the theologians, a more 
careful and definite use of the term “sin’’ to refer to certain observable 
behavior of men, to which the term “sinful” may then be applied. 
When the theologian says that man is sinner, it is true only if we know 
what he means by this. 

There is no doubt but that both the biblical references as to the 
nature of man, that he is “created in the image of God,”’ and that he is 
a “low worm of the dust,”’ still have relevance to our assessment of the 
nature of man. The hopes of social science for a better and more decent 
world are really rooted in the first, and the Bible’s stark realism about 
man at his worst is revealed in the second. Either without the other 
is inadequate and leaves us helpless. Man is continually on the verge 
of schizophrenia, individually and culturally, because his recurring 
aspirations after “utopia” in any of its forms are continually thwarted 
by his misuse of the very tools of “progress” in which he puts his faith. 
At the heart of this is the problem of man, which will never be solved 
in a research laboratory nor by a notebook of sociologic statistics. And 
this problem is essentially religious, and cannot be forced into the con- 
fines of absolute and rigid dogmatism, either from theology or from 
social science. 











OUR BOOK TABLE 


History oF Y. M. C. A.—CuHurcH RELATIONS IN THE UNITED 
States. By S. Wirt Wiley. Association Press, New York. 


210 p. $2.00. 1944. 


This is a book which deserves to be read in both YMCA and 
church circles. The normal relationship which exists or should exist 
between the Y and the churches is a matter which is frequently dis- 
cussed and which is not always clearly understood. This little book 
helps to clarify the situation and does it in an exceedingly attractive 
and interesting way. The pages are packed with drama and with factual 
information. The YMCA is revealed as a genuinely Christian institu- 
tion carrying on a much needed work which the churches as such are 
not in a position to duplicate under their present type of organization. 


Tue Economic OrperR AND Reticion. By Frank H. Knight and 
Thornton W. Merriam. Harper and Brothers, New York. 272 


p. $3.00. 1945. 


This is one of the most stimulating and provocative books which 
has appeared in many years. The co-authors are economists, rather 
than theologians but they are both interested in the proper relationship 
which should exist between the two disciplines. Dr. Knight who has 
taught economics for many years at the University of Chicago and 
who is one of the best-known authorities in his field thinks that modern 
liberalism does not deserve the name Christian since it springs primarily 
from other than Christian sources. Professor Merriam, on the other 
hand, thinks that present-day liberal Christianity has a sound historic 
basis in the primitive Christian records as well as in the historic develop- 
ment of Christianity itself. Professor Knight looks with disfavor up- 
on radical attempts to improve social and economic conditions but 
admits that changes should be made after intelligent discussion and 
with considerable caution. Professor Merriam analyzes Christian 
ethics as involving four major principles, to wit: (1) equality, (2) col 
lective responsibility, (3) freedom and (4) universality. Both writers 
agree that there is need for thoughtful and continued study of existing 
social conditions and that the organized Christian forces of the world 
can make a valuable contribution to the solution of our problems if 
they put forth an earnest and intelligent effort in this direction. Pro- 
fessor Merriam is especially insistent upon the possibility and, indeed, 
the necessity for the church taking this type of action. As previously 
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stated, this book is challenging and forthright in its statements and is 
worthy of careful study, whatever attitude we may take toward the posi- 
tion held by either of the authors. 


LivinG FoR JEsuS. Edited by James DeForest Murch. Standard 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati. 375 p. 1944. 


Devotional books are never out of place nor can we ever get too 
many of them, assuming that they are genuine and are of the right 
kind. Since the publication of St. Augustine’s “Confessions” and the 
“Imitation of Christ” devout souls have sought to express their inner 
aspirations for the benefit of others. This volume contains a page of 
such expressions for every day of the calendar year. It is a splendid 
devotional manual for the use of those who wish to keep the inner light 
alive during these days of external storm and stress. In our judgment, 
no better book for the achievement of this purpose has been published 
in recent years. 








POTPOURRI 


R. O. L. SHELTON, formerly the minister of the Independence | 
Boulevard Christian Church of Kansas City, Missouri, was — 
installed as Dean of the School of Religion at an impressive : 

service attended by many ministers and friends of the school and held / 
in Sweeney Chapel October 25, 1944. Later in the day there wasa | 
special reception in honor of Dean and Mrs. Shelton held at the Colum- 
bia Club in Indianapolis which was also well attended. The program " 
for the morning service follows: 


Processional—Fan fare Jacque Lemmens © 
Charles C. Mills, Organist E 

(Note: The audience is requested to arise for the processional 

and to remain standing through the invocation. ) 

Invocation Dr. Joun L. Davis 
Board of Higher Education, Disciples of Christ é 
Introduction of Dr. Miller PRESIDENT M. O. Ross © 
Installation Charge Dr. R. H. MItier § 
Editor Christian Evangelist, St. Louis, Missouri 4 

Dean O. L. SHELTON 


Hucu Tu. MILurr H 


Columbus, Indiana 4 

Solo—‘‘Build Thee More Stately Mansions, O My Soul”... . Andrews | 
Professor Joseph Lautner 4 

Introduction of Speaker Dr. R. H. Minter § 
Address—“Three Objectives of Ministerial Training” : 
Dr. A. W. PALMER §f 

President, Chicago Theological Seminary 4 

Benediction Dr. EpHratm Lowe | 
Indiana Christian Missionary Association 4 
Recessional—Postlude Haydn § 
(Note: The audience is requested to stand during the recessional. ) 

The installation address of Dr. Palmer is given elsewhere in this [7 
issue Of SHANE. 

We acknowledge the gift to our library by Reverend Harold L. 
Phillips of the Warner Press in Anderson, Indiana, of 15 current pub- | 
lications of the Gospel Trumpet Company. Mr. Phillips has been @ | 
student in the school for several years and has won many friends among | 
the student body and faculty. We are all grateful for this new illus- | 
tration of his interest in our work. 

The following announcement from Dr. Harold F. Hanlin of our | 
own faculty and also of the Northwood Christian Church, Indianapolis 
will interest many of our readers: | 
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“T am happy to enclose a copy of Brother Fisher’s recent letter for 
we have all been waiting eagerly for a message from him since his de- 
parture for overseas duty as a Chaplain: ‘I held church service for the 
men one Sunday on one of the hatches. It was an inspiring sight as 




















i i reverently and bareheaded surrounded only by the vastness of the sea 
- |@ and the far reaching heavens they worshipped God. . . . Last Sunday 
re we had a communion service in the same place. A rain squall de- 
and held § veloped but the men remained throughout the service though thoroughly 
re was a drenched. High above us in the gun turret we could see the look-out, 
> Colum. steel helmeted, keeping watch as we kept our watch with God. . 7 
program ') P.S. Iwill greatly appreciate any letters you can find time to write, 
my present address is—Chaplain (Capt.) T. O. Fisher 0-509424, 
A.P.O. No. 10038 A, Care of Postmaster, San Francisco, California. 
ic We acknowledge with much appreciation the gift of a special ref- 
ional |) erence collection of books on the Middle Ages including particularly 
_» all the works of Coulton by Frank J. McCoy of Santa Maria, Cali- 
.. Davis |7 fornia. These books at Mr. McCoy’s request have been placed in the 
research library of the seminar in Christian Doctrines of the School 

— of Religion. 
| William Mullendore of Franklin, Indiana, is one of the best known 
) HELTON } of the older group of Butler alumni. He has always taken a pronounced 
MILLER _) interest in everything connected with the University. Here is an ex- 








cerpt from a recent letter concerning the Vachel Lindsay issue of 
SHANE: 






Andrews § 




























MILLER § “[ was interested in the last QUARTERLY because of what you had 

‘ » to say about Vachel Lindsay. I never knew Vachel but I did know 

PALMER §@ his grandfather Frazee quite well. He was a breeder of Short Horn 

_ 4s Cattle and came to Johnson Co. to see some cattle a neighbor of ours 

a Lowe had of the same breed. That was more than 70 years ago. He preached 

for us on Sunday as was his custom. I was a boy in my teens but I 

: Haydn + still remember the text. “For they drank of that spiritual rock”—I do 

ional. ) not remember about the sermon but I do remember that he preached 
e in this |) with earnestness and enthusiasm. . . .” 

, Chaplain Victor R. Griffin of the School of Religion and more 
arold L. f recently minister of the Seventh Christian Church, Indianapolis, accord- 
ent pub- F ing to the Indianapolis News has been having some interesting ex- 
) a | Periences in the Italian campaign. The News reports as follows: 
samong | 
sy illu |) , The general commission on Army and Navy chaplains at Wash- 

», ington, D. C., has received recently from Chaplain Victor R. Griffin 

+ an account of his services as a chaplain with a corps medical battalion 
1 of = in the Italian campaign. 
anapolis Chaplain Griffin was born in Australia, came to the United States 


in 1927, was graduated from Butler University and its school of re- 
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ligion and later received an A. M. degree from the University of | 


Chicago. 

Chaplain Griffin began his ministry in the United States as the 
pastor of the West Side Christian church at San Francisco. Later he 
served as assistant pastor of the University Place Christian church and 
pastor of the Seventh Christian church here. He was commissioned 
in 1942. Of the work of the chaplaincy and of his experiences during 
the Italian campaign, Chaplain Griffin writes: 

“One of the most satisfying features of my work here in Italy has 
come from visiting the wounded men in an adjacent field hospital. It 
was without a chaplain so I arranged to hold services there and to visit 
their patients daily. The wounded who are taken to a field hospital are 
usually in a serious condition, needing immediate surgery; a man’s life 
often depends upon early treatment. Such men are among those most 
receptive to the chaplain’s efforts. Certainly nothing is more touching 
than to see these men fighting for their lives.” 


The Bodleian Library of Oxford, England, acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of Volume 5 of the SHANE QUARTERLY with “sincere thanks.” 


S. D. McLean of Pampa, Texas, will be remembered by many of 
our alumni group. Mr. McLean sends us his very attractive church 
bulletin with the order of service for January 21, 1945, for which we 
extend our grateful appreciation. 

We are also in receipt of the dedicatory programme of the Taber- 
nacle Christian Church of Orlando, Florida—Morris Butler Book, 
minister for February 11, 1945. The sermon was preached by Chap- 
lain Griffin of the armed forces. 

W. J. Lhamon, one of the oldest and best known of Butler alumni 
sends us the following poem under the title “Nineteen Hundred and 


Forty One” : 


History’s hour glass sands are low. 
Western gifts to Shintoland— 
Churches? Schools? Hospitals? 
One here, one there—gifts of grace. 
Gifts of power to Shintoland— 
Science, factories, dreams of conquest, 
Drill masters; guns; “Forward! March!” 
History’s hour glass sands are out. 
Curriculum complete. 
Shintoland—alumnus now! 
Shintoland—cum laude! 
WHIRLWIND! PEARL HARBOR! 
Scrap iron coming back. 
WHIRLWINDS—WIDE PACIFIC—WHIRLWINDS 


Scrap iron coming back. 


' 
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We acknowledge with much appreciation the receipt of the follow- 
ing publications during the past quarter: Conference (National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews), The Australian Christian, Scarritt 
College Voice, The World Council Courier, The Protestant, The Com- 
monweal, House News (Chicago, Illinois), The Outpost (London, 
England), The New Zealand Christian, The Central Christian (Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia), Palestine (American Zionist Emergency Coun- 
cil), Religious Education Quarterly, Student Federalist, Bible College 
of Missouri Bulletin, The Peoria Christian, Wisconsin Christian, Indi- 
ana Christian, Discipliana, Blue and White, Transylvania College Bul- 
letin, The College of the Bible Bulletin, Bethany College Bulletin, An- 
niversary Bulletin, Latonia, Ky., Christian Church, Turner Memorial 
Home Bulletin, That They All May Be One (Long Beach, California), 
The Christian Broadcaster (Tucson, Arizona), The Divinity School 
News (U. of Chicago), The Christian Faith, The World Community, 
The Plea (Elizabethton, Tenn.), The Church and the Community 
(New Zealand), Our Church (St. Louis, Missouri), The Improvement 
Era, The Protestant V oice. 





